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FREEDOM. IT IS THE ARGUMENT OF TYRANTS; IT IS THE CREED 
OF SLAVES. 
ings William Pitt, in the House of Commons. 
will 
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lity | Ir has been the evil fate of our generation to see a government 
in power in our country which comprises the maximum of 
interference with our lives and the minimum of 
competence in administration. We are facing 
disaster in every direction on this account, at 
home, in the Empire and abroad. The latest performance of 
Ministers shows their utter unfitness for office. It will be 
remembered that the first thing they did on assuming power 
was to nationalise the Bank of England in order to obtain 
absolute control over monetary policy and finance. What 
have they done with their power? They have run us into 
inflation by dint of their wild extravagance, cheap money 
and over-printing. And now that their reckless and irre- 
sponsible administration has run us into very serious trouble, 
they turn round and exhort us to get out of our difficulties 
as best we can. It is up to us, they say. The manufacturers, the 
workmen, the exporters and importers, have only got to get 
going and, brave fellows, they will pull the country round. 
It is as though the officers of a ship which has capsized 
through overloading and bad seamanship were to say to 
the passengers and crew struggling in the water that it would 
be all right if they would just swim home. All that was wanted 
was a little courage, to be British, to remember our glorious 


past, etc. It is too much to be endured. 
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THE dove-cotes of Fleet Street were fluttered during the first 
week in February by a White Paper issued by the Government 
ch on inflation, on incomes and on expenditure 
a and by a red speech by Sir Stafford Cripps 
and one of Mr. Attlee’s grey orations on the 
same subject. That inflation is with us, no one can doubt, and 
that until the { is devalued this will tell against our export 
trade every intelligent citizen knows. That this devaluation 
will enormously drive up the cost of living is also axiomatic, 
So what ? To use a vulgarism, what can the Government 
do? By their reckless showering of money on millions of 
people they have created millions of new money (increased 
number of Civil Servants, increased children’s allowances, 
increased pensions and salaries, 400,000 more children at 
school, etc.). The objects they lavished money on, however 
in themselves desirable, have largely created the over- 
abundance of cash in a country short of goods. And while 
Ministers kept up the total war taxation for a year and a 
half after they came to office, they restricted production by 
their controls and the difficulties they created for manu- 
facturers and workmen. Blind to everything but the roth- 
century theories they were aching to try out, they rushed 
into nationalisation with the result that we see. We are ina 
mess, a bad mess, and it is largely the work of Ministers. We 
could by now have seen some recovery here and abroad had 
we been well governed at home and had our fortunes not been 
anchored to Bretton Woods, while a cleavage was made 
between us and our Empire. All that has been done. The 
money has been given to people who get very little good from 
it and who think that more money in their pockets is the 
remedy for less in the shops. Ministers and their jackals 
insulted the people—Sir John Anderson was one—who pointed 
out what was happening. Workmen are still pressing for 
increased wages. Into the middle of this welter and confusion 
the Government have begun to talk a different language to 
that of 1946 and 1947. They are beginning to speak about 
economy, not to practise it, that has not yet dawned on them 
as a policy, but to preach it to the people they have so greatly 
misled. ; 


THE White Paper, which advocates the new economy was 
published, it is said, without consultation with the T.U.C. 

We wonder whether this indeed wasso. Asham 
sed and fight would suit both the Government and the 
T.U.C. very well, and we suspect that this is 
what is at present going on. The T.U.C. cannot possibly 
advocate a ceiling on wages ; that body exists to make wages 
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higher. We suspect that the leaders of that body have said 
to Messrs. Attlee and Cripps, ‘“ lay it on hot and strong and 
see what that does.’”’ And we suspect that this is what 
galvanised the Government into action. The political situa- 
tion is that the Government cannot remain in office without 
the support of the T.U.C. And, at the same time the T.U.C. 
loses much of its power if the Government falls and the 
country goes either Conservative or Communist. We may 
therefore take it that there is no breach at all, and that this 
White Paper is more or less of a joint production, and is no 
sign at all of Government independence. Let us look at it. 
It proclaims that private expenditure must be curtailed and 
that to this end Government must devise further taxes and 
to some extent use the subsidies to this effect. But beyond 
recommending abstinence to the citizens of Britain there is 
little else. Ministers state categorically that “it is not 
desirable for the Government to interfere directly with the 
income of individuals, except by taxation.’’ But while the 
incomes will be left alone save for spoliation, all the old con- 
trols and interferences against earning will be maintained. 
The White Paper begs workmen not to press for higher wages, 
and indicates that employers had much better not grant them. 
But will it stand firm over its own employees? Civil servants, 
railwaymen, miners, several million of these are asking for more. 
Ambiguous ‘threats are used against those whose income is not 
derived from the weekly pay-packet, they are told that there 
must be no rise in ‘‘ profits, rents or other like sources.’’ Does 
this mean an increased profits tax, and how about the farmers 
and landlords ? How can landlords keep up the buildings on 
their estates, without increased rents to assist them in the work 
of-maintenance ? At the other end of the scale the White 
Paper and the Ministers alike have promised that those whose 
income is too low, are to have them increased. This is very 
like the old stuff ! 


In spite of the clatter kept up by Socialist extremists who try 
to persuade us that the Government is wholly unteachable, 
Chane} there is a turn in financial policy. Ministers 
Policy do not own their faults, or say that their ideas 

were mistaken, but they have, nevertheless, had 
to put water into their intoxicating liquor. They have given 
up the drive for cheap money ; they are talking of economy 
(though not of economising) ; they are limiting the food sub- 
sidies. They have stopped some expenditure on capital 
account. All this gives a very different note to the blasts we 
heard in 1945. Then it was all extravagance, borrowing to 
spend and the world was their oyster. The change, we see, 
in direction is so far wholly insufficient, but it indicates that 
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the Government is aware that their plans are not working, 
We must not put this change too high. Ministers have, as yet, 
done nothing to show that they know how very serious is the 
country’s position, though some of them talk about this, 
Some, but not all. Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Attlee tell us 
that they are alarmed, although we see little evidence of their 
alarm in their actions, and Messrs. Strachey, Bevan and 
Gaitskill go on as though the “‘ world was so new and all ” as 
it was in 1945. But if Ministers are unaware of our plight, if 
their supporters think that wages can rise indefinitely, the 
world outside knows exactly where we are. And sometimes 
fortuitous events come to our assistance. For instance the 
recent fall in American food prices. Grain in Chicago fell by 
50 cents on February 6, and this is worth a great deal to us, 
for American food prices had become a menace. We have 
now reached the bottom of the American loan and probably 
the last of this will have gone by the time these lines are in 
print. And in the meantime our exports do not increase very 
fast and we are sending very little coal abroad. 
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OuR serious economic condition—we face bankruptcy in six 
months—has taken our Socialist rulers by surprise. Who 
could have believed that their delirious 

— over-expenditure in order to bribe _ the 
eri electorate would have led to so disastrous a 
situation ? Who could have guessed that the show-up of 
the ‘‘ Socialist Millenium ’”’ would have been so swift, so 
complete ? Ministers and their present majority in the House 
of Commons did not foresee the inescapable ruin of all their 
plans. Was the preaching of more money for the millions 
and ruin to the wealthy dishonest or only stupid ? We shall 
never know. They have succeeded in one part of their 
programme, they have ruined the wealthy, only to find that 
with the disappearance of wealth, and what goes to create 
this, the country is much worse off. Some of the Socialists 
seem to be learning elementary economics under the threat 
of approaching starvation. Whether the simple unpleasant 
fact of two and two making four will teach them any political 
sense remains to be seen. But we call attention to certain 
changes of mind. For instance, Mr. Harold Lever, Socialist 
Member for Manchester (Exchange), said all sorts of things 
on February 13 in the Tribune, the-weekly devoted to the 
support of Mr. Aneurin Bevan, which we are accustomed 
to reading in the Economist. Writing of petrol control he says: 


“Here is a control staggering under the immense task of 
assessing the relative merits of 2,000,000 separate applications for 
supplementary allowance ... Why not abolish the whole com- 
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plicated petrol rationing system? ... We can achieve the same 
saving—or a greater saving—by increasing the price per gallon. 
Let the Government put up the tax on petrol and make the price 
high enough to compel economy in its use.” 


Liberals and Conservatives have been violently abused by 
Mr. Lever’s party for saying just this, that consumption can 
be controlled by price. Perhaps Mr. Lever will write and 
suggest this policy to Sir Stafford Cripps. 


SIR STAFFORD CRIPPs is the principal member of the Govern- 
ment. Not merely by dint of his dictatorship over Trade and 
Finance, but by reason of his activity and the 
fact that he seems to care what happens. This 
makes his speeches important as indicating 
future policy about which, though there is a considerable 
divergence of opinion in the Cabinet, he may be said to have 
the means of getting his way. In Edinburgh on February 7 
he made some very categorical promises to Scottish Savings 
Workers of what would not be done in the Budget. He did 
this, no doubt, to counter the statements of certain of his 
colleagues and their Press. Here is what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, according to the Times of February 9 :— 


An Important 
Statement 


** The method of the so-called Forced Loan seems to me to be 
highly unsatisfactory, it is neither one thing nor the other. It has 
the disadvantages of taxation and does not have the advantages of 
voluntary saving. ... 

** All I can say is that there is no present intention whatever of 
devaluing sterling in terms of other currencies. . . . The more we 
save the safer will the value of our savings be. .. . 

*“‘ There is no question at all of these notes ({1 and ros.) being 
called in except possibly to exchange for new notes of equal value. 
No one need have any anxiety about them... . ” 


Now these are important undertakings made by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer a few weeks before the Budget. We 
may therefore take it that a forced loan is off, though this does 
not quite cover the question of a Capital Levy. Our forecast 
is that 1s. will be put on the Income Tax, with extra relief 
for the under {500-a-year people. With this will be combined 
some jiggery pokery directed against those saving people who 
have invested money in the past. Sir Stafford and Mr. Attlee 
have both recently spoken rather sharply against those who 
have dared to make money. They are still harping on the old 
idea that there is still a lot of money in business which could 
be taken from its possessors and used to employ yet more Civil 
Servants. 
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MINISTERS in this country have constructed an iron curtain 
which they succeed in keeping down. It is between the 
Our Ir public and knowledge of national affairs. They 
alte gg refuse to answer questions in the House of 
Commons not only on matters of policy, but 
on facts about matters of the highest concern. The 
chief of these is the Navy, about which absolute secrecy is 
maintained both as to the number and the whereabouts of 
our ships. Private enterprise has to step in where ministerial 
duties fail to be performed, and the Navy League published, 
in its February number, the numbers and the positions of our 
ships. This is printed in the leading article, and the figures may 
be relied on, for as the article in question says: “‘ It is a vital 
part of the duty of the Navy League to record in their files 
the movement of every individual ship . . . and it is from 
the Navy League records that these lists are now published,” 
Here is shown the terrible state of our Navy. No battleships 
on any of our naval stations, no cruisers in the West Indies, 
Pacific, South Atlantic or East Indies, no destroyers in 
either West or East Indies or South Atlantic. It would be 
incredible if the evidence were not there, plain for us all to see. 
Ministers can get away with their House of Commons sup- 
porters because the men who were elected in the Socialist 
interest are so ignorant as to be indifferent to the future of 
this country. It is the money they want, though who they 
think will pay them their wages when England has gone down 
in ruins they would find it hard to say. We ask our readers 
to study these figures and we ask those, who are not indifferent 
to the fate of this island, to write to their local political associa- 
tion and find out what can be done to bring the Ministers 
guilty of so terrible a state of affairs to book. Since the Navy 
printed this table the Daily Telegraph has stated that further 
reductions have been made. Ministers refuse to answer 
questions in the House of Commons, but foreign countries are 
perfectly aware of our defenceless naval condition. And our 
position has in consequence suffered from China to Chile. 
This is the SECOND time Mr. Alexander has been allowed by 
a Socialist Government to destroy the Navy. 


TuE Bill for emasculating the Lords was duly produced in 
that House, and after certain complicated and obscure 

4 manceuvres, it was agreed that its provisions 
ie Parliament should be discussed by an all-party committee 
and that the future composition of the Upper 
House should also be considered. Reform of the House of 
Lords is a perennial subject and the people who object to 


this and who have prevented anything from being done are 
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the Commons, who know perfectly well that any reform 
would mean new powers for the Lords. Lord Salisbury 
reminded the House of Lords, the day that he spoke in 
rejection of the Government’s plan, that his grandfather in 
1888 had brought in a project of Reform of the House of 
Lords, which included the appointment of Life Peers and 
getting rid of those peers who did not perform their duties 
in the House. Lord Salisbury’s grandfather was at that 
time Prime Minister with a very big majority in the House 
of Commons, but though he was the most powerful and most 
respected Prime Minister we have had for the last 60 years, 
he could not carry out his reforms. The Commons would not 
let him. This has been the experience whatever party was 
in power. The fact is that the Commons are jealous of ‘the 
Lords, not because of their ermine or their honours, but 
because they are a more efficient body, more learned, better 
debaters and more capable for legislation. This jealousy is 
felt even more strongly by our present rather raw legislators 
in the Commons. It is impossible to say what will come of 
the negotiations. Lord Salisbury has agreed to discuss all 
“possible reforms. We hope that this does not mean that the 
valuable hereditary principle will be jettisoned. 
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THE Socialists have realised that the support hitherto given 
them by members of the learned and professional classes would 
certainly cease when Socialist Theories became 
ms ck Governmental Action. Then the political sys- 
st mi tems, advocated in the name of progress, 
humanity and what not, are seen to be dreary 

tyrannies where everyone is degraded to the lowest level, 
where freedom is impossible and initiative cannot exist. It is 
evident that whoever does the thinking for our Socialists has 
pointed this out to Ministers and that whoever decides on 
their policy has urged them to strike at the learned pro- 
fessions and the intellectuals before these can be organised 
for resistance. The attack on the doctors and the virulent 
abuse with which they are assailed is evidence of the line 
which Socialists feel they can now safely take and shows their 
conviction that they can knock the doctors out and reduce 
them to the condition the elementary teachers are already in. 
Well, so they can. Mr. Bevan can be as rude as he likes, Sir 
Stafford Cripps can libel the medical profession, the doctors 
can do little. That is they can do little in Parliament. In 
the country that is different. There they have prodigious 
influence and perhaps the awakening of England may come 
from the awakening of the medical profession, which, with 
a few place-hunting exceptions, has steered clear of politics 
hitherto. In this Parliament, Ministers are all powerful. 
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They have bankrupted the country, they have caused our 
coal mines to become liabilities and not assets, they have 
impaired our railway and transport, they have attacked elec- 
tricity, gas, etc., all of which will now lose money and give 
less good service. But their intellectuals mind none of these 
things, and Sir Stafford Cripps himself told us before the 
election how so large a majority as he commands, can dis- 
pense with House of Commons control and become absolute. 
The debate on the Doctors Bill on February 9 was very 
illuminating. Mr. Bevan fairly let himself go in abuse and 
temper. The Socialist doctor M.P.’s tried to foul their nest. 
And the criticism of Mr. Bevan by Mr. R. A. Butler was not 
effective, he did not—he never does—show any warmth of heart. 
Mr. Bevan was wildly cheered, he is the leader of the fanatics. 
We must call attention to the new epilogue of their attack on 
the learned professions. The Universities are to be disfran- 
chised. This is indeed the last word in insult to the intelligent 
by the intelligentsia. All we can say to the unfortunate 
highbrows who, so many of them, misunderstood politics is 
that they asked for what they have now received. 


THE Government is determined to show not only the doctors 
but the other intellectuals where they get off. This dis- 
franchising the Universities is just a case in 
coming , point. Ministers can do without the people 
who are only counted in thousands. And it 
is in vain that the old “ Liberal intellectuals ’’ like the 
Manchester Guardian who have done so much to encourage 
them in the past, appeal to their better feelings, or point out 
inconsistencies in their statements. The Manchester Guardian, 
The Times, the Economist, and all such flying buttresses of 
the Attlee Government may rebuke, may “ regret ’’ even, 
but for all the Morrisons and Bevans care, these former helpers 
may boil themselves as long as the card millions of the Trade 
Unions give their support. ‘“‘ There is something indecent,” 
says the poor Manchester Guardian, “in the way in which 
the disfranchisement of the Universities is being rushed. . . . 
This kind of thing, like the trickiness of the Bill to get round 
the Parliament Act, does not do the Government credit, etc.” 
Well, of course it does not do them credit with educated and 
experienced people, but how many such are there in Britain ? 
And why, pray, should Messrs. Attlee and Cripps bother 
about such a minority ? We do not think that our intellec- 
tuals at all realise what is coming to them—and to us. 


THE two-day debate on foreign affairs on January 22 and 23 


was disappointing. The tone of the speeches was grave, as 
. I* 
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befits the sombre gravity of the international 
oe 7 A situation. Mr. Bevin said little that was new, 
J though he certainly expressed the opinion of 
the overwhelming majority of his countrymen when he placed 
squarely on the Russians responsibility for the disturbance 
and distress which Communist propaganda and an active 
Soviet policy have created throughout the world. At the 
same time his language was studiously moderate ; wisely so, 
for it is quite useless to grimace at Russians—especially 
when one’s mouth is practically toothless. Less satisfactory 
were Mr. Bevin’s references to what he called “‘ Western 
Union.” No aim of policy is more important than the 
restoration of Western Europe to health and _ strength. 
But to achieve that aim requires the right method and 
sufficient means. The January debate showed that Mr. 
Bevin still lacks both. The Treaty of Dunkirk made a good 
start, for our relations with France can never be too close 
or too friendly. That treaty was prepared by quiet, 
professional negotiation, with speeches and prefaces and 
spotlights at the end, when success was achieved, and not 
at the beginning. Here once again the lessons of experi- 
ence were confirmed. Mr. Bevin must abandon the unsound 
method of grandiloquent but vague pronouncements in 
debate for this tried and proved method of confidential 
negotiation if he wants to achieve anything. As regards 
means, though the Marshall plan -may help other European 
nations, what Mr. Bevin needs is British strength; which 
signifies coal, a Navy, economic recovery at home, ground 
and air forces that can hit, and a united Empire. Mr. Bevin 
must also have a policy where at present Downing Street 
seems to lack one—in Germany, where dither and paralysis 
must be ended ; in the Middle East, where the British break- 
down could scarcely be more complete; and in the Far 
East, now completely neglected. 


CHINESE folly is fomenting the anti-British feeling which led 
to the recent disturbances in Kowloon and an attack on the 
} British Consular buildings at Canton may be 
sag ad easily accounted for. First, there are local 
factors in the province of Kwangtung, of 

which Mr. T. V. Soong was lately appointed governor. Next 
comes the usefulness of a little anti-foreign agitation as a 
means of diverting minds from domestic troubles at a time 
when the Chinese situation as a whole is tense and difficult. 
Another contributory influence is certainly the recent further 
cut in British naval strength at Hong-kong, which is so low 
that a serious revival of Bias Bay piracy is now feared. The 
British Government must certainly take a firm line over this 
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wholly unwarranted misconduct by the Chinese; but these 
minor annoyances must not be allowed to detract attention 
from the increasing gravity of the Chinese situation as a 
whole or from the great issues which are at stake there. 
The latest news from China is bad. Communist gains have 
recently been serious. In the north-east, the Chinese Govern- 
ment position is tottering. Early in February Communist 
forces had isolated Changchun and were threatening Mukden, 
the principal cities then held by Chinese Government forces 
in Manchuria. The South Manchurian Railway has been 
largely destroyed. Over long sections the rails have been 
removed altogether. South of the Great Wall some of the 
principal provinces are largely overrun. They include 
Shansi, Hopei, and Honan, as well as parts of Shantung, 
Hupeh and Anhwei. The Communists have reached long 
stretches of the Yangtze and at one time scattered Com- 
munist forces crossed it and tried to cut communications 
between Nanking and Shanghai. In Kuomintang China— 
still the largest and most populous part of the country— 
discontent and unrest have been growing steadily. Economic 
conditions are chaotic. A terrible inflation tells an unmis- 
takable tale of excessive expenditure and financial mis- 
management. 


THE past mistakes of the Chiang Kai-shek Government do 
not alter the underlying realities. It is no new thing in 

Chinese history for the country to be weak 
The Old Truths 344 torn by strife. It is no new thing for 
outside influences, whether alone or with Chinese support, 
to overcome vast areas. In themselves, the internal affairs 
of China are not our concern. We may offer sympathy, aid, 
even advice if asked; we should certainly not interfere. 
But a weak China which threatens to fall under foreign control 
can overturn the balance of power throughout the world. 
This is the case to-day. The Chinese Communists, adroit and 
unscrupulous in propaganda as are Communists everywhere, 
have done their utmost to spread the belief that they are 
mere agricultural reformers, whose beneficial rule creates a 
kind of peasants’ heaven, and whose connection with Moscow 
only black-hearted reactionaries and American-inspired Fas- 
cist beasts could suspect. The facts, however, are gradually 
teaching the world the very different truth. Inside China 
the Communist hand, after a brief honeymoon period, proves 
as heavy and as predatory as in all countries where Com- 
munist rule is established. Chinese Communist generals are 
Russian-trained. Many commissars and propagandists in 
Communist China have received special training at the 
University for Oriental Peoples in Moscow. Miao Ise-tung, 
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the dictator of Communist China, is Moscow’s parallel in the 
the East to Marshal Tito in the West. And these facts are 
decisive. Inno circumstances should the Western democracies 
allow China to fall under Soviet control. This means that the 
Nanking Government must be helped despite all its inade- 
quacy and notorious corruption. For a time Mr. Marshall, 
the United States Secretary of State, appears to have believed 
that a liberal agreed solution between the two sides might be 
reached. Now there is welcome evidence that he has at last 
changed his mind and that further and much-needed pro- 
gramme of American help to Nationalist China will soon be 
forthcoming. 


THE revolt of Iraqi opinion which overthrew Saleh Jabr, the 
Prime Minister, because of the onan of Portsmouth which 
he signed with Mr. Bevin in January, was 
em — ne disconcertingly sudden. Personal factors played 
their part, for Saleh Jabr was at the head of 
a weak and unpopular government. The avowed cause was an 
outbreak of Iraqi nationalist feeling and economic discontent. 
Iraqi nationalism isnonew thing. We encountered it in 1941 at 
the time of Rashid Ali’s rebellion and have also met it on other 
occasions. Economic discontent results partly from the peren- 
nial grievances of an impoverished peasantry and partly from 
the growth since 1918 of a new educated and political class 
which is particularly inflammable because its desires and ambi- 
tions outrun practical possibilities of employment and reward. 
Both groups provide fertile soil for Communist agitation, and 
in Iraq, as in other countries of the Middle East, Communist 
policy has been deliberately subversive and directed against 
the Western Powers. The consequences of the Iraqi rejection 
of the Treaty of Portsmouth are not yet clear. They will 
certainly make agreement harder with Transjordan—with 
whom negotiations have reached a standstill—and may 
prevent the discussions with Saudi Arabia planned for this 
spring. Prospects are certainly not improved by the course 
of events in Palestine, where a state of endemic civil war 
between Jews and Arabs is constantly breaking out in active, 
if small-scale, hostilities even before British forces have 
evacuated the country. What will happen when armed 
Jewish volunteers and Arab armies stand face to face alone 
should give an unpleasant lesson even to the unteachables who 
put their trust in paper decisions by the United Nations. 
Even more serious possibilities are opened by the Soviet 
note to Persia protesting against alleged American activities 
in the Iranian army which (according to Pravda’s special 
correspondent in Teheran) are “ directed towards converting 
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the territory of Iran into a military-strategic base of the 
U.S.A.” The Persians, with their customary independence 
in face of external pressure—and on this occasion no doubt 
with a lively hope of American aid in case of need—have 
rejected the Soviet criticisms. Washington has naturally 
done likewise. Nevertheless, the Russian threat to Persia 
remains undiminished. The Kremlin can always ring the 
changes on any or all of the three great areas—Europe, the 
Middle East, and the Far East—contiguous to Soviet territory. 
There are reasons for thinking that the turn of the Middle 
East has come to sustain renewed Russian pressure. If 
correct, this will increase the worries of Downing Street and 
the State Department, for Persia, like the Middle East, is a 
strategic glacis essential to the security of the West. That 
lesson was taught once again during the war, since when it has 
certainly not been altered. 


THE French have been the first to slit open the strait waist- 
coat fastened on the Western world by the Bretton Woods 

agreement and the monetary control estab- 
Rp gg lished in the U.S.A. They have from their 
- siee Alena obvious necessity and in spite of the efforts of 

Sir Stafford Cripps and in disregard of the 
Control Board, devalued the franc and established a free 
market in dollars. To this arrangement, which was the policy 
of the French Government, a recall of 5,000 franc notes was 
suddenly added ; the price of Socialist support. This was 
not in M. Mayer’s original plan to have taken precedence of 
the rest of the scheme, and it may have an ultimate adverse 
effect on French public opinion, owing to the immense 
amount of hoarding, which is a feature of French private 
economy. The object of making a free market in gold 
and dollars is to lure out some of the gold known to be 
buried in the country. The writer has been told that 
French officials estimate this gold to be as great as 
the French national debt. The general effect of the French 
action in regard to currency is not yet known, but it must be 
with a sense of relief that one of the shams is abolished. For 
the monetary arrangements made in 1945-46 by Lord Keynes 
and others have been shown to have no practical value, very 
much the reverse. Sir Stafford Cripps, who dwells in a world 
of illusion in monetary and other matters, was so greatly 
perturbed by the action of the French Government that he 
flew to Paris to try to persuade M.M. Schuman and Mayer 
to change their policy, but he was not successful in his effort 
to preserve the house of cards built by British and American 
hands. It is now seen to be the flimsy useless structure we 
have always believed it to be. As a matter of fact, it has done 
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us far more harm than the French, for they, at any rate, have 
not jeopardised their Empire as we have done. The Socialist 
Government are still pursuing their old will-o’-the-wisps. 
When they find that the objects they want to attain are not 
where they believed them to be, that the mirage towards 
which they are dragging the country only exists in their own 
minds, then they still say ‘‘ forward,”’ no matter at what cost. 
French action has now pretty well shown up the international 
financial arrangements and we should be grateful to them 
for their superior sense of reality and for their repudiation of 
unworkable schemes. 


THERE was a prolonged tug-of-war in France over the 
financial proposals which were only carried when the Govern- 
ment yielded to socialist pressure and con- 

Wie Soman sented to call in the 5,000 franc notes. This 
——— has involved endless queueing on the part of 
those surrendering such notes, and the scheme, being a last- 
minute one, had not provided for repayment in smaller 
currency, only for the handing out of receipts. The Third 
Force has been weakened by the inconvenience to which 
people have been put. There has been a good deal of news 
about these paper queues, but, so far little about any gold 
queue. Nevertheless, gold is, we are told, appearing. The 
socialists objected vehemently—M. Blum among the number 
—to the idea of a free gold market ; nothing but the firm 
attitude of the Prime Minister, M. Schuman and of the 
Finance Minister, M. Mayer, made them support the 
measure. Their objections derive from the same source as 
those of Sir-Stafford Cripps; they are internationalists, and 
they genuinely believe that freedom is as bad for nations as 
for individuals. The part of the Government’s policy that has 
the approval of the Socialists is a new tax on land. That will 
press on the large land-owning class and it is, we are told, 
inescapable. If this is so, the new tax must be very unlike 
former French taxes, which were and are very largely avoided, 
A tax on land is not in itself unfair provided that other taxa- 
tion is not excessive. It is interesting to know that Vauban, 
the great French military engineer, proposed such a tax in 
preference to all others, and instead of the complicated and 
corrupt system which prevailed at the beginning of the 18th 
century. His book La Dime Royale is still read in France. 
When it was published it cost Vauban his favour and popu- 
larity. The whole world of financiers, farmers of taxes and 
others rose up against him in violent abuse and protest. The 
asant and farmers and landowners, who his system would 
ave helped, were helpless in the face of the indignation of 
those who would have lost lucrative jobs. 
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Wuat is called in France the ‘‘ Mayer Plan ” ultimately over- 
came the Parliamentary obstacles that had been assembled 
against it, and if this was the case we may be 
ioe Keommagnemn sure that the power behind the Prime Minister, 
” M. Schuman, and his Finance Minister, M. 
Mayer, was provided by the pressure of two big parties, the 
Communists and the Gaullists, both of which are pledged to 
alter the Constitution in which many Frenchmen see their 
salvation. True, the Gaullists only want reform, while the 
Communists want total destruction, but the effect of these 
groups is to canalise and concentrate the middle force and to 
give it power as a stream, contained between cliffs, is 
made powerful by their existence. What nearly upset the 
Plan was the socialist insistence that the surrender of 5,000 
franc notes should precede the free gold and dollar markets. 
M. Mayer had intended that this heavy stroke should follow 
later. In some ways the upset of returning the notes has 
helped M. Mayer, for the unpopularity of his harsh land tax 
is quite obliterated by the fuss that the 5,000 francs have 
made. The political attacks on this order have come both 
from Communists, Gaullists and M. Paul Reynaud. A very 
few days was allowed for the return of the notes, and 
holders of this paper were warned that no arrangement has 
been made by the French Government for repaying—with 
other money—such notes as are held abroad. All the first week 
in February saw queues handing in notes. The sums were 
vast, no repayment was made, only receipts were given. 
Many of those who could not account for having so much 
money made last-minute purchases in the shops. No change 
was asked for and any price was agreed to. In the country 
there was something like a panic owing to the size of the 
hoards. One man in the Moselle area brought in 7,000,000 
francs; at Clermont Ferrand, some holders of the cancelled 
notes gave them to charity. The black market reaped 
millions at this game. Some sympathy may be felt for the 
burglars who emptied a safe belonging to the Metro of over 
4,000,000 francs in 5,000 franc notes just before the notes 
were recalled. All the same, and apart from such sensational 
stories as these, in spite of the inconvenience inflicted on the 
public, the fact that the Government persisted and had its 
way in the whole Mayer Plan, has greatly consolidated its 
position. Writing in France on February 6, M. Georges 
Gombault said :— 

“The smoke screen which often obscures the Palais Bourbon 
prevents our seeing the useful work which, in spite of the tumults 
there, is all the time going on. The representatives of France are 
doing their duty in showing their countrymen the harsh road 

ahead.” 
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TuE Indian nationalist Gandhi was assassinated on January 31 
by a Hindu, who is said to glory in his deed. The time has 
Gendhi not yet come when the career of this gifted 

political agitator and manipulator of crowds 
can be written. Our age has seen the rise to power of several 
such men. Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin and Gandhi, they have all 
had in common a single aim and absolute ruthlessness; and a 
comparison of their methods of reaching power and holding it 
would be very interesting. Gandhi had the foresight to 
assume a character of divinity. He became a ‘‘ Mahatma”’ by 
his own volition and this made his death the occasion of an 
orgy of slobber. The Press surpassed itself in this, and even 
the Viceroy joined in the chorus and attended the burning of 
Gandhi’s body. The funeral showed us just what the 
religion of Gandhi’s followers is. The scene was one of 
pure horror, with the pyre, the hundreds of pounds of burning 
butter, with the hysterical crowd milling round—a crowd 
that prevented the funeral rites from being performed; 
with the Prime Minister of India, Nehru, out of control and 
shedding Harrow and Oxford like a useless garment, which, 
indeed, they are to him. And with the breaking of Gandhi's 
skullopen. All this made a picture which needs Old Testament 
language to describe, for it seemed the very opening of the 
Pit. The Old Testament has in fact often dwelt on such a 
theme, for the Priests of Baal were something of the same 
sort as we now see in India. The old Hebrew prophets knew 
all about devil worship and what came of it, and the unclean- 
ness that accompanied it. 


THE Manchester Guardian recently published the notes of a 
returned German prisoner. He had been some time in 

England and went in November last to his 
Lag at ~ home in Germany. This is in the Russian zone. 

He described his journey through England into 
Germany and finally. his entry into the Russian zone and his 
stay at a camp in Mecklenburg. The Russian zone had one 
surprise. There is “‘ stronger activity than in the West. This 
may be seen in the many smoky factory chimneys and in the 
work of the farmers.’ It is less surprising to hear that people 
look more ragged and that nothing political may be discussed. 
The writer finally got home—he naturally does not give his 
address. About Christmas time his brother turned up from 
Russia. 


““T saw a tired man ina ragged Russian uniform. At first I 
did not recognise him, so much had captivity changed him. He 
had left Stalingrad on December 13 with 1,100 other sick men. 
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Naturally, he relates interesting stories. The destitute living 
conditions are just as bad now as when I saw them myself and 
thought they were due to the war. As the Russians never knew 
other conditions, they do not get irritated by this. They work, 
sleep, work, etc. If this cycle gets too strenuous the Administration 
distributes some extra rations, and the people are contented again. 

** All Russians, men and women, have to work according to a 
certain ‘norm.’ In some occupations this norm is easier to attain 
than in others. So it happens that some workers—particularly 
those whom they call specialists or qualified workers—get a better 
income. Others, on the other hand, have to live near starvation 
level. This latter group tries to improve the situation by black 
marketing, which is widespread. They are said to buy rare articles 
in the shops and exchange them for food. The lower-class Russians 
never had a high standard of living. Thus only a few of them 
grumble. The older generation form some source of resistance, 
being unable or unwilling to understand the new policy. There 
are also the soldiers and civilians who return from Central Europe. 
When they tell their adventures they are usually looked at as liars, 
saboteurs, or boasters. The Administration tries to counter their 
activities by prohibiting them from telling any stories besides the 
Russian propaganda. Nobody, however, dares to open his mouth 
in public for fear of being sent to a forced labour camp in Siberia or 
some other unhealthy spot.” 


THE question for the world is to know how long the Russian 
Government can keep Russia isolated from the rest of the 
How Long? world and ignorant of the conditions of other 
countries ? And to know how far the natural 
infusion of civilisation, which returning soldiers bring with 
them, will affect that vast mass beyond, which has never 
known culture or even the roughest forms of amenity ? The 
wastefulness of Russia is prodigious. Here is some account of 
what happens to the machinery taken for reparations :— 


** As is well known, the Russians deport simply everything, 
starting from (say) nails, tools, dolls, w.c.s, furniture, clothing, to 
raw materials and whole factories ; they confiscate the lot. These 
things are sent to Russia by ship or rail. In Stalingrad Karl observed 
the unloading of what had been a Mecklenburg brewery. The 
different parts remained for weeks in rain and sunshine, unprotected 
at the station. They were not reconstructed and started to rot. 
He noticed the same thing with turners’ lathes, machine tools, 
mechanical gear, very sensitive optical instruments and so on. 
Seen from this angle, reparations are immoral and wasteful. Immoral, 
since the goods are not needed for use, so there is no necessity to 
steal them. Uneconomical, because the machinery could produce 
much more in Germany and help to repair the general war damage, 
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even if the Germans had no profit from the products. But one can 
see now why the Russians stopped or slowed down their deportations, 
Obviously they have not the ability or fit men to utilise what they 
got.” 


This wastefulness is universal. 


“Inside Russia houses are built which soon break down again, 
Shoes are distributed which dissolve after a few hours’ wear, 
Abundant farm products rot unharvested in the fields. No one cares 
for anything, because nothing is his own. Sometimes the N.K.V.D, 
arrests a few saboteurs, unfortunate people who have to suffer for 
the general laziness. Then the working tempo becomes a little 
better, but after a short time everything is back in the old state. . . . 
All civilian wants are neglected in favour of a probably immense 
rearmament. Thus civilian reconstruction is in a great mess, 
Every worker fulfils his norm and nothing more, because he cannot 
buy anything with his overtime money. Hence a general lack of 
interest.” [Our italics.] 


This picture is the same as that given by Russian writers 
through the ages. Prodigious toil ; vast wastefulness ; total 
indifference to human life, and on the part of the population, 
long inured to hardship, stoical indifference. 


Mr. Davip ZASLAVSKY, a well-known Russian journalist, 
writes in the Soviet review October that ‘ imperialism has 


Thanks, Mr. created for its own requirements a new type 
Peller 1 Of journalist who combines the functions of a 

reporter with those of a spy.”” This statement 
is interesting. It recalls Russian conduct abroad as brought 
to light in the Canadian spy case, and Mr. Kravchenko’s 
disclosure from first-hand knowledge that members of the 
Soviet Purchasing Commission in Wesinaien all had the 
duty—especially if they were technical experts—of reporting 
to Moscow full details about American factories visited in 
connection with war orders under Lend-Lease. It also recalls 
the interesting fact that Soviet journalists in Japan (all of 
them accredited correspondents), when they visited the area 
occupied by the British, spent most of their time taking 
measurements of the wrecked Japanese battleships in Kure 
harbour -and generally examining the military and naval 
installations. Plainly, the requirements of Soviet imperialism 
have created a new type of journalist-spy. We are grateful 
to Mr. Zaslavsky for his information. Asa Russian journalist 
he should kriow. ~ 


WE must thank goodness for any sensible action in this par- 
ticularly crazy 20th century. The Franco-Spanish frontier 
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for passenger traffic was re-opened for land, 
The ry sea and air passenger traffic on February 11 
Spanish and from March 1 merchant goods will also be 
allowed to pass. Added to this the French and Spanish 
Governments have announced that they are going to negotiate 
a commercial agreement between their two countries, and it 
isa fact that this agreement is well under way to completion. 
The frontier was closed by France nearly two years ago, and 
the French have lost an immense amount of valuable trade 
by this action. This policy of isolating Spain came from the 
Communists, and when they were no longer members of the 
French Cabinet the immense disadvantages of the obstructed 
frontier were thought to outweigh the fact that Spain is a 
Totalitarian state. French Socialists are as glad as everyone 
else to put an end to an arrangement so damaging to France. 
On the Spanish side the new move is welcomed as the reward 
of Spanish patience and reserve under foreign attack. Spain 
has suffered—though not as much as France—from the locked 
door. The only regretful faces to be seen on the Franco- 
Spanish frontier are those of the smugglers who have been 
coining money during the last two years. 


THERE has been a General Election in Southern Ireland 
(Eire), and Mr. de Valera’s party received 42 per cent. of the 

‘ votes and won 68 seats out of 147. Not an 
peiren over-all majority, but he commands the biggest 
party, for the others are splinter parties. 
The out-and-out Republicans (there is no Monarchist Party) 
won Io seats, they had expected to win 50, and forfeited their 
deposits in shoals, almost as though they were English 
Liberal candidates. The Socialist Party won 14 seats, this 
nearly doubles their representation. The biggest party 
next to Mr. de Valera’s, is that that of Fine Gael. This has 
now 30 members. There are also 10 Independents who are 
threatening the exposure of scandals. No one can tell the 
future, but Mr. de Valera, though only partly of Irish descent, 
understands the Irish and is not afraid of their violence. 
He will certainly not agree to any form of compromise about 
anything. Those who profess to understand him say that 
there will soon be another election in Ireland. 


EIGHTY years ago, at the height of the great movement for 
freeing American negroes from slavery, numbers of people 
Sla in England pledged themselves not to buy 
Grain Grown sugar grown by slaves. We have travelled a 
long way from our old abundance and our 
idealism, but let us remember the time when we had both. 
Recently a Russian ship has docked in the Thames with 
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what is certainly slave grown grain. We cannot now afford 
to refuse this, but let us remember the days when we could 
choose, and when our great wealth, coupled with our strong 
sense of right and wrong, helped to free the world of 
oppression. Perhaps—when we have shaken off this night- 
mare government—we shall begin to recover our old strength 
and our former ideals. 


TANTALUS was condemned by the Gods to the torture of 
thirst and to the aggravation that whenever he tried to drink, 
the water disappeared into the ground. 
Sisyphus was condemned to push a boulder 
up to the top of a hill, knowing that the moment 
it reached the top it would at once roll down to the bottom 
and that the work would have to be done again. Mr. Amery’s 
long torture has been two-fold ; it has been to know where 
the necessary springs were and yet to see his country- 
men perpetually rushing into the desert after a mirage. He 
has also had to persuade them of the necessity of getting 
the boulder to the top of the hill and of keeping it there and 
yet he has always had to see it come crashing down again. 
As one of Joseph Chamberlain’s followers, he became a 
crusader for Empire Preference in 1905. He has never 
varied from his belief that closer trade relations in the 
Empire were necessary. Once, after the Ottawa Conference 
of 1932, he might have thought that the battle was won. 
But no sooner was the danger conquered than the old dis- 
integrating influence got to work again and, with the help 
of our immediate post-war difficulties. began to destroy the 
work done at Ottawa. Mr. Amery, unwearying, has returned 
to the charge and in a new book, very brief, very readable, 
staggeringly convincing in its directness and simplicity, has 
again described our situation and the way out. The book is 
called The Awakening.* He believes that the British are at 
last awake not only to the cataclysm that lies immediately 
ahead, but to the means of salvation. He believes that we 
have it in us to recover, and he shows us here how to do so. 
We cannot speak too highly of this book. In it is distilled 
the essence of everything the National Review has been 
‘trying to say for nearly 50 years. 


* Published by MacDonald & Co., 8/6. 
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CONSERVATISM 
I. THE MorAt BASIS OF THE STATE 


THE great dividing line in British politics has always been 
between those who regard politics as supremely important 
and those who conceive it to be the handmaid of religion, art, 
science and society. The Left are in the first category, Conser- 
vatives are in the second. The Left find it easy to love 
politics because they do not understand what it is. They 
have never grasped the meaning of the classic definition of 
politics as the science of the application of public force. A 
politician is a man whose business it is to manipulate as justly 
and humanely as he can the most powerful instrument of 
torture and destruction which human ingenuity has invented, 
the sovereign State. He is not paid to exhort like a moralist 
or to imagine like a poet, but to govern ; and government is 
the application of force and the threat of it to human beings. 
The motives upon which he operates are necessarily the 
lowest in human nature, the fear of pain and the hope of 
material reward. When he legislates he is not prescribing a 
remedy but performing a surgical operation. His words are 
important only because they are backed by law courts, armies, 
police forces and prisons. Every political act is performed 
with the hangman in the background. 

Once these facts about the nature of politics are understood 
it is impossible to love it. It is to be regarded, like the instru- 
ments it employs, as a necessary evil, consequent upon sin. 
It becomes a principal object of endeavour to restrict its use, 
and the sphere within which it is used, to the minimum of 
necessity. It also becomes a chief maxim of prudence to 
ensure that when a political act is performed it shall be sup- 
ported with the requisite degree of force. That the Left do 
not understand these essential truths is sufficiently indicated 
by their use of the phrase “ power politics’ to stigmatise 
the actions of their opponents. All politics is power politics. 
The consequences of their failure to understand this are also 
apparent. The Left, failing to appreciate that politics 
is power, are perpetually inclined to extend the range 
of political action. Regarding political action as essentially 
beneficent, they legislate without realising that they are 
extending the range of those human relationships which are 
conducted on the basis of command and obedience, and in 
which the principal incentives governing conduct are fear and 
avarice. Having thus innocently increased the demands upon 
public force, they often fail to see to it that there is enough 
public force to meet them. Their policies fail for want of 
ruthlessness, and they take credit for their failure on the 
ground that their only defect has been undue kindness. The 
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first failing, a disposition to increase the range of political 
action, is perceptible chiefly in home policy. The second finds 
expression in the perennial Left-Wing demand for a vigorous 
foreign policy, combined with refusal to support the armed 
forces. 

The first principle of Conservatism, on the other hand, is 
that there are many things which historically and morally 
take precedence over the State. Government is not a piece 
of mechanism created solely to carry out the collective wishes 
of society. It is not, as Liberal political thought maintains, 
the result of a contract between persons bound together by 
nothing more solid than the desire to pursue in union certain 
objects of their own choosing which cannot be achieved in 
isolation. It is the steward of a moral system eternally and 
everywhere valid. It does not create society but maintains 
it. Its function is judicial and protective rather than legis- 
lative and creative. The moral system which the State exists 
to sustain is the natural law. 

This concept is so vague and so much taken for granted 
that it is continually necessary to recall that it is not an 
empty phrase signifying general kindliness, love of compromise 
and generosity. It is a precise idea, formulated by Stoic 
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philosophers and Christian theologians with extreme care,’ 


and, according to them, verifiable by observation and the use 
of reason. The most important decision which a man has to 
take is whether he proposes to regard the universe as an 
accident or as a deliberate and purposeful creation. The 
arguments for both views are strong and they cannot in any 
sense be combined. The materialist may quote the obvious 
extravagance of nature, the manifest impossibility of dis- 
cerning any purpose, let alone a beneficent purpose, in many 
of its processes, as evidence for the view that all things are 
accident. He must nevertheless admit that a large part of 
the processes he is describing has the appearance of con- 
sistency. The progressive adaptation of living beings to 
their material environment is a case in point. What the 
materialist cannot do is to say that this apparent symmetry 
is sufficiently explained by the laws of science, because it is 
precisely the laws of science which are, of course, mere 
descriptive statements which have to be explained. Those 
who agree that the weight of reason is in favour of the doctrine 
of a purposeful creation have yet to fit mankind into the 
system. Into the vast and complicated machinery of the 
universe there is inserted an undetermined factor, the human 
will. Christian theology maintains that virtue consists in 
voluntarily applying the faculties to the purposes for which 
they were intended. A man may employ the faculty of speech 
to convey or to conceal thought. He is free to use his sexual 
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capacity for the natural and intended purpose of procreating 
a family and subsequently educating it, or for the purpose 
of merely gratifying his desires. He is free to put the gifts 
of nature to their diverse uses, to cultivate the soil for the 
purpose of consuming its fruits, or to destroy its fertility. 
He is free to contribute his talents and capacity to the common 
pool so that they may supplement and be supplemented by 
the talents and capacities of his neighbours, or to murder 
and pillage his neighbours. Unconstrained obedience to the 
natural law, the conscious application of the mind and facul- 
ties to the purposes of creation, is what a Christian means 
by virtue. To keep the natural law means, therefore, dis- 
ciplining your instincts to serve in harmony with each other 
the complementary objects for which they were given. This 
act of discipline is of necessity social, for every human need 
demands for its fulfilment the co-operation of others. Society 
is therefore natural. The family, the tribe, the nation, are 
all forms of natural association which result from the inter- 
dependence of men. All of them are prior to the State, and 
the family and the nation have rights which do not derive 
from the fiat of the State. 

The State, by which is meant the mechanism of govern- 
ment, the lawgiver, the judge and the police force, is insti- 
tuted to maintain and protect these societies. The need for 
protection derives from the fact that the habit of disobedience 
to natural law has become so firmly rooted that men need to 
be coerced and bribed into obedience if society is not to 
collapse. To say that the State exists to maintain natural 
law is plainly an inadequate description of its purpose. The 
natural law is a principle by which the universe can be inter- 
preted, not a set of precise rules about human behaviour. 

In trying to find out what the natural law prescribes 
men are continually swayed by passion and stupidity, and 
no man can trust his judgment completely in a matter where 
his own interests are concerned. Those who wield the power 
of the State are not immune from these weaknesses, and are 
as much in need of guidance about what is reasonable and 
good as their subjects. They also must have some authority 
to whose judgment they can submit. Conservatives find that 
authority in tradition, or in what Hooker called ‘‘ the general 
and perpetual voice of men.’’ The common judgment over 
many centuries is not infallible, but in matters which are not 
affected by modern scientific discoveries, which means in all 
moral questions, it is the nearest approach to infallibility 
humanly possible. Even in these days of comparative anthro- 
pology science admits the existence of certain common 
principles of conduct in all cultures. The Conservative does 
not hold. that only what is unanimously agreed throughout 
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many different ages can be said to be proved. He does hold 
that what is so agreed cannot lightly be dismissed as false. 

The natural law concerns what is common to men’s 
natures, but it also affirms that in many important respects 
men are different, and it follows that societies are different 
also. Nothing is more essential to Conservatism than the 
idea of historical relativity. Though the Conservative Party 
is a Christian Party, and indeed because it is a Christian 
Party, it does not hold that Scripture or a rational observation 
of the universe entitles anyone to claim divine authority for 
any particular political constitution. The basis of Richard 
Hooker’s “‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,” the great apology for the 
Anglican Reformation and the first treatise on political 
Conservatism, is the view that in matters of ecclesiastical 
government there is more than one road to heaven. In 
determining the right institutions for any nation the 
Conservative appeals to tradition, not this time universal 
tradition but the general and perpetual voice of the people 
of his nation. 

Confronted with these propositions the Left-Wing mind 
reacts most strongly against those which assert the authority 
of tradition. The Left-Wing case on this subject is so strong 
and so widely held as to warrant detailed consideration. 
It runs somewhat as follows: ‘‘ We agree for the purposes of 
argument that there is a universal moral law. We agree 
that because of human sin it has been necessary to establish 
government to bribe and terrorise people into observing it. 
We do not see, however, why this government should be 
called on to submit to all the accumulated vice, blunders and 
stupidities of generations of men; to perpetuate ignorant 
prejudice, to sanctify the mistakes of antiquity, to abdicate 
the right to improve, and to uphold institutions merely because 
they happen to have existed for a long time, regardless of 
whether they are good or bad.” To this the trained Con- 
servative apologist, anxious to avoid the suspicion of being 
unprogressive, joyfully replies that his Party is concerned 
only to preserve what is good. There could be no statement 
more contemptibly misleading, weak and dishonest. [If it 
were true the Leftist could take a leaf out of his opponent's 
book and reply: “‘ Well, we are all Conservatives now. Here 
is my blueprint for preserving only what is good in the world 
and making some sensible improvements into the bargain.”’ 

The Leftist’s question assumes that it is possible with 
certainty, and by an appeal to reason, to find out what 
institutions are good and bad at any particular moment. 
He cloaks, under the apparently reasonable proposition that 
bad things ought not to be preserved, the unwarrantable 
assumption that a democratic government can always know 
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what is bad. He combines with scepticism about the wisdom 
of antiquity the doctrine that the present is infallible. What 
he means by the present is the majority of adult citizens in 
any particular country at any particular moment. Now this 
faith in the wisdom of majorities is within limits reasonable. 
Given an approximate equality of virtue between the classes, 
which can fairly be assumed, given that the social power of 
these classes is fairly evenly balanced, which throughout 
most of the world cannot be assumed, and given a wide distribu- 
tion of political sense within the community, which outside 
the Commonwealth, Western Europe and America can 
almost nowhere be assumed, the majority is entitled to 
respect on the principle that two heads are better than 
one. Yet apply this very principle, so sacred to the 
Left, not merely to one moment in human history but to the 
whole of human history, appeal from the voice of the majority 
to the general and perpetual voice of men, and the result is 
Conservatism. If the wishes of the majority have a high 
moral authority the tradition of the men and women of 
countless centuries have a higher. It is true that bad institu- 
tions and corrupt societies can last for a long time; but the 
appeal is not primarily to institutions but to opinions, and it is 
the Conservative faith that ideas about what is expedient and 
good, when held by many people for a long time, will be found to 
contain a large measure of truth. Thus, when a Conservative en- 
counters a particular idea which has been held with conviction 
for centuries but which does not appear to him to be reason- 
able, instead of discarding it forthwith he will entertain for a 
while the thought that he may be wrong and that his fore- 
fathers may have been right, and he will suspend judgment 
until some rational argument of immense cogency and com- 
manding for a long time the adherence of many of his com- 
patriots convinces him that it is false. In this he is doing 
nothing more than carrying to its logical conclusion the 
democratic principle that two heads are better than one. 
Even where institutions are concerned the Conservative 
will not lightly scrap them until he is convinced that they 
are corrupt beyond hope of reform. In politics, as in biology, 
longevity is held to be the sign of a sound constitution. It 
is not true to say that good always prevails, but it is true to 
say that few institutions which are wholly unjust and useless 
flourish for long or become part of a settled tradition. It is 
only in recent times that government has had overwhelming 
force at its disposal and has been able to ignore public opinion 
altogether. Every political régime is disfigured by corruption, 
avarice and envy. Every political practice, even social reform, 
Is tainted and perverted by these qualities. But an institution 
which has survived for a long time must be presumed to have 
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performed some useful function, and until Conservatives are 
convinced that the function has become useless, or that it 
can with certainty be better performed, they will stay their 
hand, and they will be confirmed in this caution by the 
knowledge that few things are more painful or perilous than 
rapid change. 

Predictability is even more important to social happiness 
than social justice. Society is held together not by rational 
and spontaneous co-operation but by fixed habits and pre- 
judices, and it cannot survive the shock of having these habits 
and prejudices revised every fifty years. Mid-nine- 
teenth century Radicals believed that property was a 
mark of God’s favour, success in business the primary object 
of human endeavour, poverty and dependence on the State 
the proper punishment of the idle and the ne’er-do-well. 
To-day Radicals are convinced that property is the hall-mark 
of avarice, commerce a form of villainy to be suppressed by 
the police, poverty a superior moral quality and dependence 
upon the State a condition so dignified and desirable as to 
justify the surrender of a large part of everyone’s weekly 
income in order to achieve it. Radicals do not take their 
doctrine to its logical conclusion. Britain never became 
completely capitalist and will never become entirely Socialist, 
but if she were liable to these violent oscillations the subject, 
for whose comfort and salvation the State exists, might well 
see in primitive anarchy a haven of security compared with 
the swift succession of social orders bestowed on him by 
civilisation. 
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OnE of the most effective tricks of Socialist propaganda is to 
present Conservatives with a dilemma: either you believe in 
public control or you do not. If you do, you should align 
yourself with the Socialist Party; if you do not, you are a 
reactionary and a public enemy. We, say the Socialists, 
represent the spirit of the age ; you must either be with us or 
against us. Sometimes it is put in the cruder form of “‘ Con- 
trols or no controls ?’’ So put, it helps to maintain Socialist 
voters in their faith and to shake the self-confidence of timid 
Conservatives. 

We can deal with the argument about controls first. To 
put the question in the form of “‘ Controls or no controls ? ”’ 
is exactly as nonsensical as inviting a man who is starting a 
bout of influenza to take 100 aspirins and a gallon of whisky 
or to deny himself both whisky and aspirins altogether. It is 
as sensible as telling a man who asks for a pot of tea at a café 
that he cannot have a pot, but he can either have an urn-full 
ornone at all. It is, in fact, on the same level of wit and logic 
as the old question, ‘‘ Have you stopped beating your wife ? ”’ 

The point is, of course, that only fools conceive existence 
as a series of alternatives between extremes. It was Lord 
Balfour, surely, who said that the essence of civilisation was 
the drawing of fine distinctions. One appreciates his meaning 
in so simple a process as sharpening a pencil. The object is 
not to whittle it into shavings, but to cut away and plane 
down just as much of the wood and lead as is necessary to 
yield the sort of point one wants. 

The fact is that the material, moral and intellectual back- 
ground of any particular era prescribe the limits within which 
political action is possible. A perfectly free economy in which 
capital and labour, producers and consumers, were left to 
make any bargains they liked and it was the only business of 
the State to see that those bargains were enforced, is not 
practical politics in this country to-day. This is the less sur- 
prising hecause at no period in our history except for some 
30 years early in the roth century was it practical politics ; 
the years between the dissolution of the mercantilist system 
and the beginning (or re-emergence) of what Dicey called the 
collectivist system. Even in its heyday, the free economy was 
not completely free: its operation was at least slightly 
restricted by such factory Acts as limited the hours of employ- 
ment for children. Later factory Acts, such as those of 1833, 
1844, 1847 (the ‘“‘ Ten Hours Act ’’), 1867 and 1874, had made 
further inroads on the free economy even while it was upheld 
by the mass of public opinion. The Employers and Workmen 
Act of 1875 and the Public Health Act of the same year con- 
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tinued the process. Save in the matter of external trade, 
Victorian economy was far from being a free economy at the 
end of the Victorian era. 

What does this imply ? The Socialists say it implies an 
increasing tendency towards Socialism, so that the only right 
and sensible thing to do is for everyone to become a Socialist, 
This attitude arises partly out of a confusion between Socialism 
as a complex of intellectual assumptiéns and Socialism as the 
creed of a party. In other words, the political Socialists by 
claiming exclusive rights in a great historic process which, 
like other historic processes, will have to work itself out, have 
sought to gain and indeed have gained vast political credit. 
It is exactly as though in a desert where irrigation is admitted 
to be the fundamental necessity one political party describes 
itself as the Irrigation Party. In fact, it has no exclusive 
interest in irrigation ; it makes no more of a success of irriga- 
tion than any other party ; but it does succeed in making a 
political corner out of irrigation and tells its opponents: “ If 
you want irrigation, join us; if you don’t join us it means 
that you don’t want irrigation, which everyone else does.” 

Statesmen ought to be very careful in coining phrases. 
Lord Salisbury’s famous phrase, “ splendid isolation,’ was a 
sardonic warning ; as must be apparent to any of the few 
who have read the speech in which it occurred. Sir William 
Harcourt’s phrase, “‘ We are all Socialists nowadays,” has 
been the cause of equal confusion. It also had a sardonic 
undertone but, analysed, it meant something like this: “‘ We 
are all substantially agreed that there cannot be a completely 
free economy and that in order to secure certain necessary 
advantages the State will have to intervene and impose certain 
restrictions and controls.’’ There was nothing remarkable in 
the idea ; it was one held by most intelligent men at the time; 
it was a political commonplace. Nor was there anything 
remarkable in the fact. There had been highly restrictive 
legislation before ; the Elizabethan legislation for fixing prices 
and wages, the Navigation Acts of the 17th century for regu- 
lating colonial and foreign trade. But what Harcourt did was 
to apply to the particular phase of events which he saw at the 
end of the rgth century the term “ Socialism.’”’ This enabled 
a body of sufficiently astute men to claim what we may call 
proprietary rights in what was essentially an_ historical 
development. 

What we have been concerned to deny, so far, is that any 
such proprietary rights exist. On the basis of historical 
evidence there is no difficulty in supporting the denial. But 
in practical politics there is a great deal. The most successful 
move that a political party can make is to assert such pro- 
prietary rights in the intellectual assumptions of its day. 
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Thereafter it is in a position to taunt its opponents with 
refusing to accept those assumptions. This was what the 
Whigs so unscrupulously did in the 18th century. They took 
out proprietary rights in the Protestant succession and then 
taunted their Tory opponents with the charge of Jacobitism. 
In the same way, during the period of the French Revolution, 
it was easy to charge the political opponents of the Govern- 
ment with being revolutionists or Jacobins. The great 
practical difficulty in which those opponents are placed is that 
of convincing the electorate that no such proprietary rights 
exist. This is so difficult because it can only be done by 
making rather fine distinctions and engaging in rather refined 
analysis which may easily bore, or at least fail to convince, a 
large electorate. 

Yet it has to be done and, in the end, it is done successfully. 
By the third quarter of the 18th century the Whig claim to be 
the only trustworthy supporters of the Protestant settlement 
had been exploded. By 1830 the Tory claim to be the only 
barrier against something like a reign of terror had been 
exploded. Indeed, claims of this magnitude are apt to bring 
their own political nemesis. In the end an electorate concludes 
that the claims are only a cover for the possession of personal 
and party advantages and it may go a stage further to believe 
that the proprietary medicine is only a quack remedy. 

It does not, however, reach either of these conclusions by 
a process of logical analysis. It does not trace the history of 
its own intellectual assumptions and examine the title of one 
party or another to claim the invention and—so to speak— 
the exclusive selling rights in them. It is only too easily 
deceived, and for a long time, into conceding such exclusive 
selling rights. What eventually arouses its suspicion is not, 
certainly not at first, the origin of a particular political remedy 
but its efficacy and its price. The electorate, indeed, is fond 
ofahandy name. As long as it can it will stick to its favourite 
brand of cigarettes or beer even though the processes of manu- 
facture and the real makers or owners have changed ten times 
in the last ten years. But there comes a time when its sus- 
picions are aroused at last. To go back to our analogy of the 
desert country, there comes a time when the electorate says : 
“We certainly want irrigation, but the fact that the Irrigation 
Party calls itself by that name is not enough. Why has it not 
done more irrigation? Why are so many of its members 
enjoying well-paid posts as Irrigation Commissioners ? Does 
the necessity for irrigation really involve the necessity for 
paying ten times their value for water-pipes ? Does it involve 
the promotion to high office of people who know nothing about 
irrigation, simply because they are members of the Irrigation 
Party ? Isn’t Irrigation admitted as a national necessity ? 
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Why, then, has one vested interest been able to make a corner 
in it?” 

When people have once had their suspicions aroused to this 
extent they begin to look further afield. They lose their 
capacity for automatic belief. By the 1760’s they were 
declining to believe that a Tory was someone who wanted the 
restoration of the Catholic Stuarts or the occupation of 
England by an army of foreign auxiliaries. They were also 
becoming sceptical of the connection between the main- 
tenance of the Protestant Succession and the maintenance of 
a number of Whig families in highly lucrative sinecures, 
Similarly, by 1830, they were difficult to convince that the 
fact of the French Revolution some 40 years before was an 
adequate reason for the existence of almost exclusively Tory 
municipal councils. No doubt the September Massacres in 
Paris had been terrible and no doubt Napoleon had to be 
beaten ; no doubt, even, that the Whigs had shown remark- 
ably little resolution to beat him. Still, was that a reason 
why, in 1830, it was often so much more difficult for a Whig 
to obtain a beer licence than for a Tory to obtain one ? Was 
it a sufficient reason for not attempting to solve the very 
heavy and complicated problem of Poor Relief or for declining 
to consider any but the smallest reforms in the judicial 
system. Was it likely that if the Tories went out of office and 
the Whigs under Lord Grey came in they would proceed to 
set up a scaffold in Hyde Park and decapitate William IV? 

“Codlin’s your friend, not Short,” is a warning that can 
be uttered too often. In the end the public is inclined to ask: 
“What’s wrong with Short after all?” or, “‘ What has 
Codlin’s friendship done for us?” To translate this into 
terms of present politics is not really very difficult. The 
Socialist Party have attained power largely because they 
have claimed and exploited proprietary rights in what is only 
an historical process, a movement of thought. To maintain 
themselves in power they are obliged to claim not merely the 
invention of the political nostrum but also exclusive know- 
ledge of the way in which it must be administered. What they 
do is ‘‘ Socialism,” and what they do not do is not “ Socialism.” 
Even if they follow one policy at one time and the contrary 
policy at another time (as in the progress of what we may for 
brevity call their minds on the subject of exports) they are 
the infallible exponents of ‘‘ Socialism ”’ at any given moment. 

We have noticed in past history a tendency on the part of 
the electorate to get tired of proprietary rights and to see the 
mass of maladministration, self-seeking and nepotism which 
accumulates behind them. But the. problem to-day is not 
the same as it was in 1760 or 1830. Even in 1760 the resources 
of the Government which it might use to buy political support 
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were not very large ; by 1830 they were very small. To-day 
the Government possesses immense resources for this purpose. 
It can pour out money in the creation of a host of official posts ; 
it can raise the wages of its employees in the nationalised 
industries ; it can give extra rations of food to the persons or 
the groups it wishes to conciliate ; it can use its propagandist 
machine to flatter its supporters into believing that they are 
the salt of the earth ; and it can gratify them still more by 
penalising or stigmatising its opponents. The last is a very 
useful card ; if you cannot see that even all your own sup- 
porters get enough food you can at least assure them that no 
one is getting more ; and there are plenty of people who get 
sufficient consolation out of the misfortunes of others to be 
less sensitive to their own. If a few cheap sneers can be 
added, if one Socialist politician can jeer at ‘‘ Tory brats ”’ 
and another can be sarcastic about the hardships of “‘ better- 
class ’’ housewives, so much do they gain in political stature. 
In these various ways a vested interest can be built up in 
support of the Government, compared to which the vested 
interests which supported the Duke of Newcastle in the 18th 
century or Lord Liverpool in the 19th were about as strong 
as the committee of a Women’s Institute in comparison with 
the committee of Tammany Hall. 

Even so, the Socialists cannot let matters rest there. They 
see the danger that an electorate which desires a considerable 
degree of State intervention will not always or not necessarily 
accept their prescription for it and avail itself of their services 
in the administration. The danger is that the electorate may 
say, ‘‘ Granted certain premises which are generally accepted 
we prefer the administration of Conservatives as likely to be 
more competent, more economical and less tainted with 
nepotism than yours. Granted that the profit-motive is not 
the only motive to be considered, we prefer a Government 
which loses rather less of our money on its airways and its 
mines.” Curtail the powers of the House of Lords, abolish 
the university seats, pour out statutory rules and orders until 
no one knows how many offences he has committed in the 
course of 24 hours, blame everything on what the Conserva- 
tives did 20 years ago or on what the black-marketeers or the 
French or the Americans or the Russians are doing to-day ; 
nevertheless, there is the danger that the public may see 
through it. 

At all costs it must not be admitted that the Conservatives 
are capable of applying more competently what is most useful 
and most generally accepted in the body of ideas which is 
called ‘‘ Socialism.”” The remedy, therefore, is to extend the 
meaning of ‘‘ Socialism ’’ beyond-the point up to which Con- 
servatives could in decency and honour apply it. Extend 
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controls for the sake of extending controls. Then stigmatise 
your opponents as the men who want to remove controls, in 
the hope that the electorate will think this means the removal 
of the minority of those controls which are necessary as well 
as the removal of the majority which are not. Hint that 
control over the “capitalist ’’ Press or over the industrial 
assurance business may be necessary in the interests of 
“‘ Socialism ”’ and thus get another pace ahead of your rivals, 
Turn the House of Commons from being a great national forum 
into a body guaranteed to pass any legislation offered to it 
quickly and quietly. Your Conservative opponents will not 
follow you there. Revive serfdom in England with the Control 
of Engagements Order; add it to the list of ‘ Socialist” 
necessities ; you will find no competition. Scream that you 
are the last bulwark against Communism and imitate Com- 
munism as much as you dare. There is no fear that anyone 
will care to imitate it more closely. 

The Socialists are in the position of an unscrupulous 
vendor of a popular, home-made remedy who has claimed 
proprietary rights in its invention and sale. When challenged, 
he can do one of two things. If he is honest, if he really wishes 
to serve the public, he can say: “I admit that anyone can 
make this particular medicine. Only, please remember that 
I have sold it for a long time.”’ If he is not honest, he can add 
some noxious mixture to it and, on the ground that no one 
else has done so or would think of doing so, can continue to 
claim his proprietary rights. 
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MARX AND THE COMMUNIST MANIFESTO 


THE centenary year of the publication of the Communist 
Manifesto is an appropriate occasion for a new biography of 
Karl Marx.* Its very appearance may be regarded as one 
of the remoter consequences of Marx’s influence, for the 
émigré author would certainly not have found himself in the 
United States, and might well have lacked the time to write 
this book, if fear of Communism by the German middle classes 
had not helped to bring Hitler to power, and if the Third Reich 
had not put a price on Mr. Schwarzschild’s head. In other 
respects this book is also timely. Previous biographies of 
Marx were based largely on an edition of the correspondence 
of Marx and Engels which was published by the German 
Socialist Party shortly before the first World War and had 
been purged of everything that could place Marx in an 
unfavourable light. This deliberate and thorough recension 
was accomplished by omitting hundreds of letters, by sup- 
pressing whole sentences and even paragraphs in countless 
other letters, and by changing compromising expressions in 
hundreds of others. The result thoroughly whitewashed 
Marx’s character. All this has now been undone by no less 
an authority than the Marx-Engels Institute in Moscow, 
the central shrine of Marxist orthodoxy, which published 
during the 1930’s the complete correspondence of Marx and 
Engels. This edition, which appeared in German in four 
volumes, discloses the real Marx for the first time ; but the 
storms and threats of the period drew men’s minds elsewhere, 
and the revelations of this correspondence consequently 
received little attention. Mr. Schwarzschild has now worked 
through this important material ; and his book can therefore 
claim an authority which no previous biography of Marx 
possessed. Its weakness results from failure to com- 
prehend fully the qualities out of which Marx’s startling 
influence subsequently developed; but the portrayal of 
Marx as a man, despite not unimportant defects in Mr. 
Schwarzschild’s writing, rests upon solid facts which no 
subsequent disclosures will have power to overthrow. 

What kind of man emerges from these pages ? One notes 
at once an intellect of unusual force and brilliance, coupled 
with a talent for verbal expression in clear-cut formule and 
biting phrases. This verbal gift remained with Marx all his 
life. ‘“ Religion is the opium of the people ”—this notorious 
epigram came from Marx’s pen when he was 25 years old. 
“ The history of all hitherto existing society is the history of 
class struggles ’’—this the first sentence of the text of the 
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Communist Manifesto, composed in Marx’s thirtieth year, 
“The ruling ideas of each age have ever been the ideas of 
its ruling class ’*—another doctrine from the same pamphlet, 
And as regards revolution, Marx wrote when he was 25 that 
‘the weapon of critique cannot take the place of the critique 
of weapons. Material power must be overthrown by material 
power.” Facing the same problem thirty years later, in the 
Critique of the Gotha Programme, Marx framed two sentences, 
which Lenin and the Bolshevists made good use of afterwards: 
“‘ Between capitalist and Communist society lies a period of 
revolutionary transformation from one to the other. There 
corresponds also to this a political transition period during 
which the State can be nothing else than a revolutionary 
dictatorship of the proletariat.’’ In these sentences, it may 
be noted, the formula, “dictatorship of the proletariat,” 
which he adopted in 1848 or soon after from the half-forgotten 
French revolutionist Auguste Blanqui, appeared for the first 
time in Marx’s published writings after a quarter of a century 
of private use. 

None of these assertions is without merit. All are terse 
and sharp, and at first sight seem clear. All are challenging. 
Their author is obviously a man who does not stop at mere 
appearances. On closer inspection, however, one’s judgment 
alters. The mind from which these sentences issued is 
dogmatic, and indeed arrogant. In some strange way it is 
also warped. Only on a surface view do its thoughts appear 
plausible. Examine the realities from which these generalisa- 
tions are abstracted and very different conclusions are 
reached. Religion can be “ the opium of the people ”’ only 
if it substitutes dreams for reality and inhibits action that 
could remedy age-old ills. But in fact, according to the 
testimony of all those most competent to speak, religious 
experience gives the most profound insight into reality known 
to the race ; while the ills for which religion counsels resigna- 
tion are largely ills (like a loved one’s loss or a heart stricken 
with grief) that know no worldly remedy. Thus on second 
thoughts the doctrine, “‘ religion is the opium of the people,’ 
is seen for what it is—untrue, irresponsible, misleading, the 
comment of a bitter undergraduate in whose circle (as among 
the young Hegelians who were Marx’s university contem- 
poraries in Berlin) it is the fashion to be anti-religious. Again, 
not merely is it not true that “the history of all hitherto 
existing society is the history of class struggles’”’ but this is 
the very contrary of the truth. The term “ class ’’—which 
Marx does not, and cannot afford to, define—is loose enough 
in all conscience ; but one must be very blind, very ignorant, 
and very incapable of clear, logical thought not to know that 
“class struggles” (in any reasonable use of language) form 
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only a part of the history of any society, that many historical 
struggles take place between members of the same class, 
and that much history does not involve the struggle of classes 
at all. Examples which Marx ought to have had firmly in 
mind include the Wars of Religion, the War of the Roses, 
the struggles during the Renaissance of Italian cities against 
one another, the bitter history of German colonisation in 
Eastern Europe, and the growth of Prussian power. In other 
words, Marx’s glib assertion about class struggles and history 
is false; and its falsehood brings tumbling to the ground 
much of the subsequent argument of the Communist Mantfesto. 

It would be tedious to show in similar detail the errors or 
fallacies contained in Marx’s other statements quoted above. 
Like most of his work, they raise the question how it could 
happen that a mind of such fertility and undoubted power 
could go so terribly astray. Mr. Schwarzschild suggests that 
the answer lies in the inheritance of a special kind of abstract- 
ing, speculative brain from generations of rabbinical ancestors 
on both sides. As regards the cast of Marx’s mind, this 
explanation is perhaps adequate ; but the real problem lies 
elsewhere, in the question why he misused his intellectual 
gifts so terribly. 

The financial history of Marx’s life and its implications 
supply one clue to this riddle. Marx earned his own living 
for considerably less than two years out of the whole 65 years 
of his life. He was self-supporting for about six months from 
October, 1842, onwards when he was editor-in-chief of the 
Rheinische Zeitung. And from some time in the summer or 
autumn of 1843 until the spring of 1844 he was again earning 
a regular income as co-editor with Dr. Arnold Ruge of the 
Deutsch-Franzésische Jahrbiicher. 

Marx was brought to do paid work only with great diffi- 
culty. For four years after his father’s death in 1838 his 
widowed mother allowed her son to continue as an idle and 
wasteful student at the University of Berlin. Then, when 
Marx was 24, she insisted that he should go to work and 
support himself instead of living on the small pension which 
had to keep her and a household of other children. His sister 
Sophie backed their mother up; but against this idea Marx 
fought a stubborn and bitter battle for months. His brief 
eaming period with the Rheimische Zeitung followed; but 
this did not last, and when he married in 1843, his mother- 
in-law found herself obliged to support him and his wife for 
five months. And from the finish of the ill-fated Deutsch- 
Franzisische Jahrbiicher in the spring of 1844 until the end 
of his life, Marx lived and raised a family on collections, 
subscriptions and charity, eked out to a minor extent by 
small fees from journalism and other writing. Marx’s 
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supporters included relations, admirers and friends; but he 
would often have disappeared into pauperdom or—fearful 
thought for him !—have been driven to gainful work but for 
the devotion throughout all these long years of the faithful 
Friedrich Engels, his financial mainstay, who at one crisis 
actually embezzled funds in order to keep Marx going. 

Now it is not uncommon for men without a competence 
of their own to be supported by others. Saints and sinners, 
artists and gamblers, princes and wastrels have all done this 
from the beginning of ‘time, and will doubtless continue to 
do so until doomsday. But the saints, the artists, and the 
princes all reward devotion according to their kind—with 
holiness, with beauty, with the romance of tradition or the 
promise of rule. By contrast, the others are merely egotists, 
who impose themselves by guile, by fraud or by the will to 
power. The former give as much as they take, or more— 
though not always in the world’s or the giver’s coin. The 
latter, like the Old Man of the Sea in the Arabian Nights, 
ultimately destroy those on whom they fasten themselves. 


In the case of Marx, Engels may have got what he sought; | 


but sooner or later all others were defrauded or beaten down 
by Marx’s fierce and insatiable egotism. 

Testimony is practically unanimous as to the force and 
unscrupulousness of his egotism and lust for power. On 
this point almost all his intimates and associates speak with 
one voice. Even the faithful Engels (on whose money 
Marx was then living almost exclusively) was temporarily 
revolted when the death of his much-loved mistress failed to 
rouse Marx, who knew her well, to real sympathy. In that 
crisis, said Engels, even the “ philistines’”’ showed ‘‘ more 
sympathy and friendship than I could have anticipated.” 
But not Marx. To him, as Engels wrote in a bitter letter, 
this “‘ seemed a suitable moment to display the superiority 
of your frigid way of thinking.” And though the three words 
at the end were ultimately struck out, Engel’s draft went on 
significantly: “‘ Be it so.. Granted. Enjoy your triumph.” 
Nor are the comments without significance which Marx 
himself makes about his wife, the devoted Jenny von 
Westphalen, who married him for love despite all warnings 
by her own family. In 1851, after eight years of marriage, 
Marx wrote to Engels: ‘‘ My wife cries all night, and that 
infuriates me. I am sorry for her. The heaviest burden 
falls on her, and fundamentally she is right. But you know 
of old that I have very little patience, and that I am even 
somewhat hard.” Eleven years later he writes again to 
Engels: “‘ Every day my wife says to me she wishes she 
were buried beside our children. And I really cannot blame 
her.” No longer, it will be noted, is Marx “ sorry for her”; 
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now he only “cannot blame her”. And he is quite able to 
put all the misery of his wife and family entirely out of his 
mind, for in this same letter to Engels (dated June 18, 1862) 
he says: “I go on working intensely, and curiously enough 
in the midst of all this misery my brain functions better than 
it has done for years.” : 

Marx’s impact on his less intimate associates is what could 
be expected from his character. Carl Heinzen, his assistant 
on the Rheinische Zeitung, later editor of a German paper in 
the United States, relates in his memoirs that he found in 
Marx an amazingly penetrating mind, but that he was also 
an “ untrustworthy egoist and a lying intriguer,”’ that “‘ he 
wants only to exploit others,” and that he was “ swayed 
almost more by envy of others’ achievement than by his own 
ambition.’”’ Carl Schurz, who afterwards had a most dis- 
tinguished career in the United States, wrote of Marx as he 
appeared at the time of the revolution of 1848 that “‘ Never 
have I met a man of such offensive, insupportable arrogance.” 
Techow, a Prussian lieutenant who was active in that revolu- 
tion had intimate discussions with Marx in London in 1850, 
at a time when Marx was engaged in one of his usual quarrels 
with any seeming or possible rivals in the sordid, and at 
that period microscopic, world of Communist organisations. 
Techow was shrewd and intelligent, and the objectivity 
of his comments is striking. Marx “‘ gave’me the impression,” 
he writes, ‘‘ not only of rare intellectual superiority, but 
also of an oustanding personality. . . . He is the only one 
of us who has the qualities of a leader.”” Techow continued : 
“But I am convinced that personal ambition in its most 
dangerous form has eaten away anything that was good 
in him. ...I took away with me the impression that 
everything he does is aimed at the acquisition of personal 
power.” 

Very significant of Marx’s real ambitions is his attitude 
towards those at the top of society. ‘‘ The only people whom 
he really respects,” Techow tells us, “are the aristocrats, 
the genuine ones, those who are conscious of their aristocracy.” 
And Techow adds: “In order to supplant the aristocracy, 
he needs a strength which he can find only among the 
proletariat. So he has built his system around them. But 
he laughs at the fools who join his proletarian litany.” As 
regards his methods, the evidence is unequivocal. Ruge, 
who befriended and helped Marx, and whom Marx himself 
converted into an opponent against Ruge’s will, prophesied 
early on that, ‘‘ Baring his teeth and grinning, Marx will 
slaughter everyone who blocks his path.” Bakunin, the 
great Russian demagogue, whose warm personality and 
generous nature won him the love of the workers whose 
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cause he tried to further, said at the end of his life after the 
last and bitterest quarrel that Marx picked with him, that 
““ The sword of Damocles which threatened us has turned out 
to be not a sword, but Marx’s habitual weapon, a heap of 
filth.” And Techow, commenting on “ the disgusting intrigues 
and the mean gossip which Marx and Co. have been organising,” 
continues: ‘It is really too bad that men of such real talent 
should end by making it impossible for anyone but the 
dregs of humanity to make common cause with them.” 

he conduct which produced such judgments was unfailing. 
Throughout his life Marx quarrelled with all those who 
showed the slightest independence towards him, abused, 
attacked and hounded all actual or possible rivals in the 
workers’ movement, and smashed the Communist organisa- 
tions which he could not master completely. Many are the 
names and episodes which blaze the path taken by Marx’s 
insatiable urge to dominate or destroy. His methods ranged 
from intrigues, tricks and purges, to muck-raking, rumour- 
spreading, trumped-up slanders and sheer lies. For details 
the reader must turn to Mr. Schwarzschild’s pages and to his 
sources. As regards the hard, discreditable facts there can 
be neither question nor informed controversy. 

A man’s work cannot be wholly dissociated from his life 
and character. Where there is great genius, frailties and 
foibles may be excused. But Marx, though highly talented, 
certainly gave no evidence of such genius as might excuse 
or at least palliate his faults or his misdeeds. Marx is indeed 
pre-eminently a man to whom the classic warning applies: 
“Beware of false prophets, which come to you in sheep’s 
clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves. Ye shall 
know them by their fruits. . .. A good tree cannot bring forth 
evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit.” 

The Communist Manifesto—or, to use its original title, 
the Manifesto of the Communist Party—was first published 
in London in the German language in February, 1848. Asa 
writer in The Times Literary Supplement says (December 13, 
1947), it is “‘ one of the capital documents of the nineteenth 
century.” The reasons for its importance are peculiar and 
often misconceived. The writer just quoted, referring to 
one of its essential arguments, says that the Commumist 
Manifesto “‘ demonstrates eat “the ceoletacta? “isthe new 


revolutionary class which can alone mastér the forces of 
modern industry and end the exploitation of man by man.” 
The honourable term ‘“ demonstrates’’, properly applied to 
conclusions reached by rigorous mathematical reasoning or 
to the austerities of scientific experiment, is thé very last 
word that can be rightly used about any proposition or any 
argument in the Communist Manifesto. Marx‘ demon- 
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strates’ nothing. He asserts. And he asserts—as Mr. 
Schwarzschild shows conclusively—not on the basis of 
thorough and objective study but out of the cleverness and 
arrogance of his mind. The inconsistencies and incongruities 
of the document, its glaring departures from reality, have 
forced Marxists themselves into the most extravagant pos- 
tures in an endeavour to reconcile its text with the living 
world. In fact, no competent person would have the slightest 
difficulty in demonstrating—the word is used deliberately— 
how widely Marx’s glib generalisations and specious reasoning 
depart from the facts of social organisation and historical 
development. Such a demonstration could well begin not 
only by showing the falsity of Marx’s opening assertion 
about class struggle and history (to which reference has 
already been made) but also by probing the hollowness and 
errors in Marx’s concepts of “ bourgeoisie,’ “‘ proletariat,” 
and ‘‘ class,’ upon which the substance and logic of his 
argument and the weight of his conclusions largely depend. 

The faults and weaknesses of the Communist Manzfesto, 
however, do not matter; indeed, they actually provide the 
qualities which made it ‘‘ one of the capital documents of the 
nineteenth century,” the soil from which its influence has 
sprung. The real subjects with which Marx is concerned, 
both in the Communist Manifesto and elsewhere, are social 
discontent and power. He tells the poor that they are 
exploited as a “class”’ and that discontent with their con- 
dition is right and proper. He tells them also that the reasons 
for poverty do not lie in the nature of things but in the faults 
of the ‘‘ bourgeoisie’, the “ capitalists’’, who constitute 
another “‘ class ’’ opposed to and exploiting the poor. And 
he asserts that violent and successful revolution by the poor 
and exploited is in the first place inevitable and, when it 
comes, will dispossess the “ bourgeois”’ exploiters, end 
exploitation, and bring the poor the material well-being 
they desire. That none of this is true does not matter. It 
isamyth. And myths are not susceptible of proof or disproof ; 
indeed, they are believed not because they are true but 
because, regardless of their truth or untruth, they satisfy 
deep and widely felt emotional needs. Moreover, the 
Marxian myth of class struggle and revolution is not 
addressed only to the discontented; it carries a message also 
for the ambitious, whom it instructs in the unchallengeable 
truth that there are more ways to kill a cat than drowning, 
and that, appropriately used and in the right circumstances, 
the technique of class differences, social discontent, political 
disturbance and revolution can bring men to power even if 
the hustings and the ballot-box fail. To fiercely ambitious 
men the inference from this truth is obvious. The life and 
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works of Lenin and the whole course of the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion testify to its power. 

Marxism can flourish only in restricted and special con- 
ditions. It is powerless in a united, truly healthy and vigorous 
society. It can be rendered impotent where a ruling group, 
convinced of its own call to rule, is strong, determined and 
ruthless. There is, for example, no political freedom, and 
therefore no subversive Marxist agitation, inside Soviet 
Russia to-day. Marx’s seed also falls on stony ground in 
societies where religious faith is strong, as in Igth century 
England or in Moslem lands where Islam is still vital. It is, 
of course, this resistance which religion offers, this fact that 
a society strong in a living faith has no time or use for 
Marxism in any form, which confirmed Marx in the bitter 
hostility to religion the origins of which in his own life lay in 
wilful egotism, persistent wrong-doing, and unheeded remorse, 

It will not be easy to rid our society of the poison of 
Marxism, to heal the spiritual sickness and social malaise 
which have enabled that poison to spread. The strength of 
Marxism is ultimately rooted in its apparently successful 
justification of envy and discontent, of egotism, ambition, and 
lust for power. All these things belong to the great family of 
evil, against which struggle has been bitter and stubborn from 
time immemorial. In our generation the challenge is the 
greater because of the monstrous proportions to which evil 
has grown. There is no easy formula for success in this age-old 
battle ; but the first step is to know the truth in order that the 
truth may set us free. 


MATTHEW RUTLAND. 


TOVARICH 


I HAD a comrade, staunch and brave, 
Who smote with me to free the slave. 
Together, through a world of tears, 
We bore the burden of black years, 
Till, on the ten times stricken field, 
Apollyon was constrained to yield. 


The bound were freed, dark tyrants slain, 
When lo! My comrade clasped the chain, 
And link by link begirt him round, 

Until the soul I’d loved lay bound, 

A slave in turn! And when I spake, 

His eyes grew evil as a snake 

In whose cold jaws sharp fangs uncurled 
To slaver venom round the world 

And foul with lies my every act, 
Repudiating faith and fact. 


Suspicion swelled, and monstrous coils 
Drew swiftly into soulless toils 

The stricken, scattered, and dismayed 
For whom indeed we first drew blade. 
Within that grasp were good men slain, 
And honesty took flight again. 


Is this my comrade of the sword 
Who champions all that we abhorred 
And, from amid the bound and dead, 
Lifts now a minatory head, 
Preparing, as the day grows dim, 

To slay me—if I slay not him ? 


G. D. MARTINEAU. 
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KASHMIR AND AFGHAN FRONTIER 


BRITISH statesmen in their precipitate shaping of the terms 
and conditions of the British withdrawal from India refused 
apparently to consider their obligations on the Afghan 
Frontier ; they overlooked its widely-recognised international 
importance and the danger that if it were weakly held the 
result might be international complications, if not a world 
war. No one could foresee at the time whether the Pathans 
of the tribal hinterland would accept the rule of Pakistan. 
Association with the Punjab has never had much attraction 
for them. It was, in fact, possible that a tribal rising, before 
the Pakistan Government had consolidated its position, might 
sweep its forces over the Indus. 

Paradoxically a Congress Government was in office in the 
Frontier Province last June when the British Government 
decided to hand over power a couple of months later. The 
administration was in the hands of two Pathans, Dr. Khan 
Sahib and his brother Abdul Ghaffar, who had for many 
years been closely associated with the Hindu Congress, 
They had worked on the opposition of the younger generation 
of Pathans to the big Khan landowners and with the support 
of an organisation known as the Red Shirts, financed by 
Congress, had managed to secure a working majority in the 
local parliament in alliance with the greatly over-represented 
Hindu and Sikh elements. Each Pathan seat for Congress is 
said to have cost a lakh of rupees (£7,500). Most Pathans 
have their price. 

Muslim League supporters fought strongly against the 
Hindu-Muslim coalition and by the middle of last year the 
position of the Khan Sahib ministry was weakening despite 
heavy repressive action against its opponents. A good deal 
of support for the Muslim League was coming from across the 
border. To strengthen the appeal of his party Dr. Khan 
Sahib gave out that, if the Frontier adhered to Delhi rather 
than to Lahore, he would establish a socialist régime in the 
Province ; all the land would be nationalised and equally 
distributed. Unfortunately for him a referendum carried 
out under British auspices on the issue whether the Frontier 
should go to India or Pakistan, resulted in a victory for the 
latter. The Congress ministry was replaced by supporters of 
the League. 

The settlement between Nehru and Jinnah imposed an 
impossible burden on Pakistan. The defence of the Indo- 
Afghan Frontier, extending as it does practically from the 
Chinese province. of Sin-Kiang in north Kashmir to the 
Arabian Sea, has always been regarded as a major responsi- 
bility of the British-Indian Army. Two-thirds or more of it 
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was echeloned along the Frontier and stationed in adjacent 
cantonments in the Punjab. Apart from regular units an 
irregular force composed mostly of tribesmen, for example, 
the Gilgit and Chitral Scouts, the Khyber Rifles, the Kurram 
Militia, Tochi Scouts, Frontier Constabulary and other corps 
on the Quetta side, was responsible for the day to day pro- 
tection of the settled districts. Excluding ordinary military 
charges the cost of border administration involved an annual 
expenditure of several millions sterling. This, naturally, 
had to be met by the Central Government. The maintenance 
charges of the regular garrisons and their supporting forma- 
tions could not have been much less than £20 m.; the two 
items combined would absorb the greater part of the pro- 
spective revenue of the Pakistan Government. Yet despite 
these heavy military obligations of that Government only a 
third of the Indian Army was assigned to it ; some 60,000 or 
70,000 men. Equipment and munitions were inadequate ; 
much of what was available has been withheld by the India 
Government. The position was further weakened from the 
Pakistan point of view by the inclusion of all the ordnance 
factories in the India Dominion. Another -handicap was the 
impossibility of the Pakistan Government reorganising its 
forces on the Frontier before the British withdrawal and the 
elimination of the Gurkha, Sikh and Hindu elements from the 
units left behind. 

The mountain hinterland between the Durand line (the 
Indo-Afghan boundary) and the administrative border along 
the foothills is the home of 24 million Pathans. Their fighting 
strength is put at half a million, first-class military material. 
Most of the tribesmen have modern weapons. Down the 
centuries the border tribes have maintained a rough anarchical 
independence ; even the Mughal emperors at the zenith of 
their power had no control over them. Far from self- 
supporting in their barren hills the tribesmen have to rely 
for subsistence largely on military service and work in the 
plains in the cold weather. Forays on their neighbours, 
especially Hindus in the settled districts, are another source 
of income; many find employment in Bombay and other 
parts of India. But what helps more than anything else to 
keep the economic life of the tribesmen in equilibrium is the 
opportunities for service already noted. Unless they are 
forthcoming under the new régime widespread disorders are 
inevitable. 

The attitude of the Afghan Government towards Pakistan 
after the final decision to partition India can hardly be 
described as friendly. They made it clear in notes handed to 
the British Minister at Kabul that they expected that the 
issue to be decided in the referendum would be whether the 
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Pathans of the Frontier, including the border tribes, wished 
to have an independent government of their own or to join 
Pakistan or India. In other words Kabul was inclined to 
support the Khan brothers’ latest move in demanding a 
Pathanistan or Pathan country up to the Indus. The Afghan 
attitude was reflected in new editions of school textbooks in 
which it was affirmed that the country to the Indus was 
geographically, culturally, and because of its racial affinities, 
Afghanistan ivridenta. The Kabul radio indulged in similar 
outbursts. Afghan troops were moved into the Kunar 
Valley adjacent to the Durand line for which an inadequate 
explanation was given. It is possible that, had the tribesmen 
invaded the Frontier Province, Afghan troops would have 
moved in behind them. Later the Afghan representative 
with UNO vetoed the application of Pakistan for member- 
ship. The veto was, however, withdrawn shortly afterwards. 
Now that the Pakistan Government has assumed charge of 
the border the Afghans appear to have modified their attitude 
and a treaty of friendship with their new neighbours is being 
negotiated. 

The control of the tribes on the Pakistan side of the frontier 
is a matter of importance to the Kabul authorities. They 
have not forgotten that it was the Wazirs and Mahsuds on 
the then British side of the line who put the present dynasty 
on the Afghan throne twenty years ago. Not long afterwards 
there was a fresh threat of a king-making effort from the same 
quarter only checked by strong British action. In 1937 the 
Afridis of the Khyber supported another pretender to the 
Afghan kingship. Their lashkars (tribal contingents) would 
have moved into Afghanistan but for British intervention. 
The Afghan Government would like to feel that the strong 
hand will still prevent tribal interference in their country from 
the Pakistan side. 

The Pakistan Government evidently relies on conciliation 
rather than force in border administration. It has given 
out that it will maintain the Frontier Irregular Corps and 
tribal allowances ; it hopes to be able to dispense with the 
Frontier Constabulary if satisfactory arrangements are made 
with the tribes. The local government of the Frontier Pro- 
vince will be Pathan in complexion. Pakistan leaders 
expect that feelings of kinship will induce the Pathans of the 
hills to respect the settled districts, if they do not actually 
share in an administration extending to the Durand line. 
Practically all the tribes have agreed to continue the system 
of relations formerly maintained with the British Govern- 
ment; the Frontier States, Swat, Chitral, Dir, Amb are 
following suit. Apparently no settlement has as yet been 
effected with the Khan of Kalat in whose territory Quetta 
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is situated. The Faqir of Ipi and his Wazir and Mahsud 
followers are still holding themselves aloof despite the amnesty 
given them by Mr. Jinnah. The Faqir is attracted by the 
Pathanistan idea. 

Mr. Jinnah’s Government has renounced the forward 
policy of its predecessor and has withdrawn regular troops 
(some fifteen battalions) from strategic points in the tribal 
hinterland—Razmak, the Khyber, Wana, the Kurram Valley, 
forexample. In most cases the irregular corps maintain their 
stations. The new policy has undoubtedly weakened the 
hold of the Frontier Government over tribal country. The 
lack of experienced officials to take the place of retiring British 
officers, the atmosphere of lawlessness induced by communal 
disturbances, all this has made it difficult for the new govern- 
ment to get a real grip. This probably explains the omission 
to disarm the half million nomad Pathans and Afghans who 
swarm down the passes in the winter. Many of them have gone 
to Kashmir ; others have committed widespread depredations 
in the Punjab, alike on Muslims and Hindus. 

Pathans of Swat and of tribal territory, including the 
Black Mountains on the Hazara border, are in close touch 
with the frontier tracts of Kashmir, Chilas, Gilgit, Gurais, 
important politically since they stretch to the Sin-Kiang 
border, now under Soviet influence. Because of these 
conditions the Gilgit agency, including Chilas, was a responsi- 
bility of the Central Indian Government. Order was main- 
tained by an irregular corps of Scouts under British officers. 
The agency was handed over to the Maharaja of Kashmir on 
the British withdrawal. Soon after, on the news of the 
insurrection in Kashmir, the Scouts and local people declared 
for Pakistan, deposed the Hindu governor and compelled the 
Hindu troops to retreat southwards. Contingents from 
Gilgit joined the insurgents. 

The vast majority of the four million people of Kashmir 
are Muslims. To them a century of Hindu-Dogra rule has 
been a hateful incubus. A popular leader, Shaikh Abdullah, 
with Congress support, worked on the prevailing ill-feeling 
toa point where it took the form of a revolutionary movement. 
This was in the summer of 1946. Pandit Nehru, then in 
charge of External Affairs, tried to intervene. He was rudely 
ejected from Kashmir ; his protégé Abdullah was imprisoned ; 
the trouble subsided. 

A general revolutionary movement was set on foot after 
the withdrawal, this time by the Muslim Azad (freedom) 
party opposed to the Congress sponsored party of Shaikh 
Abdullah. Their object was to prevent the accession of 
Kashmir to India. It rapidly gained momentum. The 
cry of ‘Islam is in danger’ resounded through Swat along 
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the Afghan frontier. Tribesmen swarmed into Kashmir and 
Poonch, swept up the Jhelum valley, burnt and _ looted 
Baramullah and broke into the open country of the Vale of 
Kashmir. The Muslim troops of the Maharaja joined the 
insurgents; the Dogra and Hindu elements, everywhere 
outnumbered, gave way in all directions. The great city of 
Srinagar, at that time crowded with Hindu refugees, was 
threatened. In his extremity the Maharaja of Kashmir 
appealed to India for assistance. He offered to accede if 
military help were given. The invitation was accepted. 
Pandit Nehru flew Sikh troops to Srinagar ; the city was saved. 
Guns, aeroplanes and armoured cars of the rescuing forces 
threw back the invaders half-way down the Jhelum valley, 


where, aided by the mountainous nature of the terrain, they 


were able to bring the counter-attack to a standstill. 

The India forces, equal to a division, are now on the 
defensive. Strong bodies of insurgents and tribesmen are 
pressing through Poonch on to Jammu, the winter capital ; 
it is doubtful whether the Indian troops can hold them up 
much longer in the Jhelum valley. The winter weather is an 
added embarrassment to Pandit Nehru’s army. Supply 
is for it a hopelessly difficult problem. Apart from the use of 
aeroplanes the only approach is a 50-mile long track through 
the foothills from Pathankot to Jammu. It is still more 
difficult to get supplies from Jammu to the front line. The 
Delhi authorities soon began to realise that they must either 
invade Pakistan and seize a base at or near Sialkot close 
to Jammu or appeal for outside help with a view to bringing 
pressure to bear on Pakistan to force its tribesmen to vacate 
Kashmir. They have chosen the latter course and have 
placed the case before UNO. 

There seems little doubt that at the outset encouragement 
was unofficially given on the frontier to the tribal invasion 
of Kashmir. This is hardly surprising. That Kashmir should 
not revert to India is almost a matter of life and death to 
Pakistan. With Kashmir in the India orbit the position of 
Pakistan would be almost impossible. It would be hopelessly 
dominated by India; its economic life would be half para- 
lysed. Apart from this Kashmir is not only geographically 
associated with the Muslim Dominion ; its population, as 
already noted, is predominantly Muslim. 

India spokesmen contend that the Pakistan authorities 
should have kept the tribesmen out of Kashmir. But was 
this ever possible ? Had they attempted to use force there 
is little doubt that such troops as were available would 
have been driven across the Indus. It is more than likely 
that Muslim troops would have mutinied rather than inter- 
vene to prevent a holy war. Efforts have been made by 
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political agents, Muslim and British, to persuade tribesmen 
to refrain from invading Kashmir, often with success. 
Officially passage across the settled districts was refused. 
It was, however, impossible to prevent evasion of the 
embargo. Even if prevention could have been made effective 
tribal contingents could have crossed into Kashmir without 
difficulty through Swat without leaving tribal limits. It 
seems possible that police and officials have connived at the 
roads being used by tribal lorries and small bodies of tribes- 
men; there has been a good deal of raiding and counter- 
raiding across the Jammu hills and Pakistan districts in the 
West Punjab. An added complication has been the tribal 
migrations referred to in an earlier paragraph. It was 
impossible to prevent contingents of these nomad people from 
moving into Poonch. 

The war goes on despite the reference of the Dominions’ 
quarrel to UNO. It is generally recognised that unless some 
form of reasonable settlement can be achieved the result may 
be civil war with repercussions on the Afghan border and 
Central Asia that might lead to Russian intervention. What 
| India wants is that Pakistan should be directed to bring 

about the evacuation of the tribal contingents from Kashmir 
and that a responsible administration be set up under their 
nominee, Shaikh Abdullah, and under its auspices a referen- 
dum carried out to decide whether Kashmir shall accede to 
India or Pakistan, its rival. In other words, India demands a 
free hand in Kashmir relying on its agent Shaikh Abdullah 
to ensure that the referendum goes in its favour. Does 
’ Mr. Noel Baker, who represents His Majesty’s Government, 
really think that Pakistan unaided will get the tribesmen out 
of Kashmir and keep them out? A possible scheme, if 
reliable troops were available in adequate numbers, would 
be to blockade the Kashmir border from Swat to Rawalpindi ; 
perhaps to Sialkot, to prevent supplies and reinforcements 
reaching tribal contingents in Kashmir. Several divisions 
would be necessary for such an operation ; it is doubtful if 
Pakistan could provide and maintain two. If it made the 
effort, the border would burst into flames from end to end ; 
Pathans of the settled districts of the hinterland and from 
Afghanistan would unite to destroy the Pakistan armies, 
if indeed they did not join hands with them. The Frontier 
would be lost, the Afghans would extend their rule to the 
Indus ; once again the nightmare of a fanatical and unfriendly 
power based on Kabul and Peshawar, waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to sweep into India, would obsess Hindu psychology. 
Even if Pakistan continued to hold the West Punjab, it 
would be too weak to form an adequate buffer, to say nothing 
of the possibility that the Punjab Muslims might join with 
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their Afghan co-religionists to take their revenge on Hindus 
and Sikhs, whom they would naturally regard as responsible 
for the loss to them of the Frontier. That India and Pakistan 
should combine to attack the tribesmen is absurd. 

The trouble might have been avoided had His Majesty’s 
Government retained their forces in strategical positions on 
the Frontier until Pakistan had established a firm hold on 
the situation. Pakistan leaders would almost certainly have 
welcomed British co-operation in border defence, even as a 
permanent arrangement. Whether they will be able to carry 
the responsibility unaided for any length of time is problemati- 
cal. It is as much in the interests of India as of Pakistan that 
a stable régime should be set up. There seems little hope 
in the present state of embitterment between the two 
Dominions that India could be induced to make a financial 
contribution towards the cost of border defence. Only with 
the British sharing the responsibility might they consider 
such a proposition. They are fortunate in being relieved of 
the heavy charges on account of border administration which, 
as has been shown, run into several millions sterling a year, 
apart from military expenditure. In fact, to hold the Indo- 
Afghan frontier in former days taxed the resources of a 
mighty empire. Is it fair to expect Pakistan, with far less 
than a third of these resources at its disposal, with its prestige 
and economic position weakened by the accession of Kashmir 
to India as Pandit Nehru and his colleagues expect, should 
shoulder the immense burden involved ? 

The peace of the two Dominions and possibly of the world 
depends on a solution of the Kashmir problem on lines 
acceptable to Pakistan and the border tribes. A _ possible 
settlement would replace India troops in Kashmir with 
Pakistan troops who would protect the people against tribal 
aggression. With Pakistan troops in occupation the tribes 
might agree to withdraw. The people of Kashmir, and of 
those parts of Poonch where Muslims are in the majority, 
might then be allowed to decide whether to set up a republic 
of their own in alliance with one or both Dominions or to 
accede to Pakistan. The rest of Poonch and Jammu, almost 
entirely Hindu, could be left with the Maharaja, who might 
be permitted to accede to India if he so wished. 


WILLIAM BARTON. 


NEW DANGERS TO OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE 


I 


An increasingly clear picture of Government policy in the 
Dependent Empire has been emerging. The vague and dis- 
appointing survey of the Colonial Empire from 1939 to 1947 
(Cmd. 7167) has been followed by the illuminating debate in 
the House of Commons on July 29, 1947, and by various 
speeches and decisions since. These latter have included a 
grave decision to entrust certain large responsibilities for over- 


seas development, not to the Colonial Office which has as a 


primary responsibility its trusteeship for native welfare, but 
to the Ministry of Food, whose primary responsibility is to 
feed this country. That decision can hardly fail to create 
Colonial suspicion. Unfortunately it is only one disturbing 
item in a disquieting general picture; and this interval 
between the Colonial Governors’ Conference and the projected 
Conference of Unofficial Members of the Colonial legislatures 
seems a fitting time to review the major policies which have 
now become clearer. 

Eight major reasons for concern may be listed—the lack 
of policy on the race problem; Colonial Communism ; the 
food shortages ; the mistaken balance of emphasis in economic 
policy ; the doctrinaire policy of premature “ self-govern- 
ment’; and the one-sided educational policy. To be fair, 
however, some more encouraging facts must first be noted 
both in the background and in policy. 

The background includes the extraordinary loyalty of the 
Colonies, and their achievements, during the war. In the cold 
language of the blue book (Cmd. 7167) “ they rallied solidly 
to the cause of freedom. Messages from the Colonies during 
the early days of war were all to the same effect. Assurances 
of loyal support and offers of personal service came from all 
quarters. . . . Even in the face of such disaster as the fall of 
Singapore, loyalty to Britain and faith in our ultimate triumph 
never faltered. . . . Stories were current at one time of ‘ fifth 
column ’ activities among the Asiatic populations during the 
Malayan campaign, but close enquiry has largely discredited 
them. The record is one of which the people of the Empire 
can justly be proud.” 

The achievements were impressive. Apart from vital 
deliveries of Colonial rubber, tin, copper, tea, iron ore, cotton, 
sugar, pyrethrum, wolfram, graphite and bauxite, by May 
1945 the number of Africans alone serving in regular military 


‘units, combatant or ancillary, was 374,000; and at the end 


of the war the strength of military forces in the Colonial 
Empire totalled over 473,000. In the latter stages of the war 
15,000 Colonial seamen were on sea duty. Casualties in the 
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Colonial Forces totalled nearly 7,000 who were killed or died 
of wounds or injuries; nearly 7,000 wounded; 15,000 
missing ; and over 8,000 prisoners of war. Of the 30,000 
British merchant seamen who lost their lives in the war, about 
5,000—or one in six—were of Colonial origin. Numerous 
awards for gallantry, including two V.C.’s, attest the quality 
of Colonial valour. 

The picture also includes the great policy of Colonial 
betterment launched by Colonel Stanley in a venture of 
Imperial faith at the very darkest moment of the war. There 


are large plans for development, including the scheme for 


growing groundnuts in East Africa with a target of 600,000 
tons a year. This large speculative scheme is being boldly 
launched without a pilot scheme, in view of our extreme 
shortage of fats. If it should fail through the obvious risks of 
pests, irregular rainfall, labour difficulties, or the depredations 
of game, no one will criticise. These schemes may work a 
beneficent economic revolution in a great part of British 
Africa, but much will depend on the personalities of the men 
in charge and on their knowledge of the African peoples con- 
cerned. 

Again, we are doing the right thing in Malta, both con- 
stitutionally, by restoring local autonomy while reserving 
Imperial rights, and economically, by grants aggregating 
£32,500,000. In the West Indies the policy of suggesting 
federation but not forcing it upon these proud, insular peoples, 
is surely sound. Colonial medical and research policy is, on 
the whole, imaginative, save possibly in the treatment of 
tuberculosis ; and in Africa technical conferences with the 
French and Belgian Colonial Governments have been securing 
useful collaboration on soil conservation, forestry, rural 
economy, nutrition, labour, education, health and the problems 
of the tse-tse fly, trypanosomiasis, rinderpest, etc. Finally, 
is it wishful thinking to see evidence of a change in the current 
of opinion at home in the hope of an Imperial customs union 
put forward personally by Mr. Ernest Bevin, the Labour 
Foreign Secretary (though not as Labour Cabinet policy) ? 
Such a development might be of incalculable benefit to the 
dependent Empire, especially if the whole of it could par- 
ticipate through denunciation of the Congo Basin treaties and 
other ‘‘ Open Door” commitments. Thus could the Depen- 
dencies hope at last to attract in substantial quantities those 
long-term types of capital which alone can steady Colonial 
development and which are always most concerned to 


build up the health and happiness of their Colonial labour ° 


forces. 
All this is welcome, but the reasons for misgiving are 
equally plain. Neither the Empire as a whole, nor H.M. 
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Government in the United Kingdom in respect of the Depen- 
dent Empire, has any clear, permanent or consistent policy 
on the race problem. Its lack has been disastrous in Palestine, 
encouraging the Jews to work for, and the Arabs to dread, the 
progress of Jewish immigration towards majority status in an 
Arab land. Our policy, or lack of one, in Palestine, has been 
a source of hatred throughout the world of Islam from West 
Africa to Borneo, and it has conspicuously failed to satisfy the 
ews. 

; In East Africa the lack of policy has meant an absence of 
firm guidance about Indian immigration. This, coupled with 
the present Government’s policy of equal representation for 
the communities (white, black and Indian), irrespective of 
economic contribution or numbers, leaves the future of East 
Africa in uncertainty. Is the East African to have the benefit 
of participation in European civilisation, and are white settle- 
ment and investment to be encouraged in consequence ? Or 
are Indian immigration and political adroitness, supported by 
pressure from the Dominion of India, to be allowed to draw 
East Africa into the orbit of India so that it becomes ulti- 
mately a part of Indian civilisation perhaps with a two-caste 
system, the African being the lower? There are many who 
dread such a future for the Bantu of East Africa. The same 
absence of a policy on the race problem and the colour bar 
robs our actual Colonial practice of much of its potential 
persuasiveness for South Africa and Southern Rhodesia. The 
North American continent was involved in a civil war because 
it had not faced this issue, and there are experienced British 
ex-administrators who believe that the same result may come 
in Africa if this issue continues to be burked. It is being 
burked also in Malaya. Is Chinese immigration to be allowed 
to swamp the Malays in the home-lands of their race, or is it 
not? Failure to face this issue may in time either make 
Malaya a province of China, or drive the Malays into some 
“ Pan-Indonesian ’’ movement with Communist support. 
The subject in all its aspects cries out for exhaustive study, 
definite policy and clear decisions. 

Communism is being increasingly recognised as having 
many of the characteristics of a religion. The embalmed body 
of its founder receives a kind of reverence traditionally paid by 
Russians to the embalmed bodies of saints, and the adulation 
of Marshal Stalin has often exhibited a quality akin to some 
primitive forms of worship. There are writings and formule 
which are treated with an essentially mystical veneration ; 
there is a rudimentary, if peculiar, ethic ; and the missionaries 
of this singular faith have their reward in psychological 
successes that are nowhere more striking than in the backward 
lands of the world. Communism has special techniques for 
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Colonial peoples and large units of the Dependent Empire are 
being assailed by Communist propaganda. 

The Colonial Secretary has been extolling the recent 
development of the public relations department of the Colonial 
Office which is to ‘‘ help the Colonial peoples to an appreciation 
of our own disinterested service on their behalf.’”” One wishes 
them well, but it will take more than a public relations depart- 
ment to combat a religion. It needs the fervour of a Joseph 
Chamberlain, and a burning sense of the great mission of the 
British Empire as, after the Churches, under God, the greatest 
civilising agency that the world has known. Signs of that 
kind of faith are not conspicuous in the present Government 
or its well-meaning Colonial Secretary. 

Hunger provides the most fruitful soil for Communism, and 
yellow journalism can be a dangerously effective fertiliser. It 
is a grave fact that the Colonial Empire, which is a large net 
importer of cereals and also imports substantial quantities of 
meat, dairy produce and other foodstuffs, can be described as 
suffering from a ‘‘ general shortage of basic food supplies” 
(Cmd. 7167, p. 81). The position is still serious in Malaya, 
where the rice ration has been as low as one-third that of 
Japan and one-eighth that in Burma. Admittedly, there have 
been special difficulties in South-East Asia owing to the war, 
the post-war conditions in some rice-exporting countries, and 
the growth of population ; but there can be no excuse for the 
priorities that have allowed the 1947-48 rice situation in 
Malaya, where it has followed an ugly political storm and 
where ‘‘ Pan-Indonesianism’’ beckons persuasively to a 
population nervous of the Chinese. Even now more rice 
could almost certainly be obtained from Siam. 

There is widespread appreciation of the serious food short- 
age in the Colonial Empire; of its main cause in over- 
population ; and of the necessity, within the limits set by 
nature, for some sound measures of industrialisation. There 
is talk of change “‘ from the economy of the hoe to that of the 
tractor’ (with the corollary of European supervision, though 
difficult to reconcile with self-government), and of change in 
land tenure to remedy infertile conditions caused by erosion 
(due to over-stocking). But the Government have enunciated 


no clear policy on the relationship between welfare and 


economic development by the State, or between these and 
private enterprise—relationships which govern all priorities. 
Surely if the Colonies are to hold their own in the post-war 
world, they must move with it, industrialising where there is 
mineral wealth, and where accessibility of markets and 
possibilities of secondary industries offer opportunity. To do 
that they must attract capital of all reputable kinds, especially 
long-term capital ready to plan five to ten years ahead. But 
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our Colonial policy seems to be concentrated, not on this, but on 
welfare expenditure and on Government undertakings. One 
of the Government’s own supporters, Mr. Skinnard, put it in 
a nutshell as “trying to plan prosperity through welfare, 
instead of welfare through development ”; and the Colonial 
Secretary himself must be credited with conceding that “ it is 
of vital importance that if new capital is being sunk in fresh 
development there should be some reasonable anticipation of 
a fair return.” ; 

In time experience of “‘ Government enterprise’’ and 
“control ’’ in England should bring home the nature of the 
red tape and frustrations involved, whether here or in the 
Colonies. But the need is urgent to encourage private enter- 
prise in the Dependencies, where the officials are peculiarly 
unfitted to manage economic enterprise because of their 
original training and their remoteness both from technical 
developments and from the changing needs of world markets, 
which are so unpredictable without personal contact. There 
is need also to remember in attracting capital for Colonial 
enterprise that every detail of organisation is more difficult, 
and every risk harder to assess, at a distance. Is there any 
evidence of Government appreciation of these fundamental 
matters? Is not their policy, for example, discouraging 
mining development ? 

The catalogue of new or proposed constitutional changes 
is far-reaching, transforming or modifying the political life of 
Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, Gambia, Uganda, 
Tanganyika, Zanzibar, the centralised services of the East 
African territories, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Ceylon, 
Malaya, Sarawak, North Borneo, Brunei, Hong Kong, the 
West Indies, Malta, Cyprus, Gibraltar, Fiji, the British 
Solomon Islands, the Gilbert and Ellice Islands, Transjordan, 
Aden, Palestine, Mauritius and the Seychelles. Some of the 
changes are sound, and indeed overdue. Some derive from 
policies set in motion by the previous Government. But what 
is alarming is the spirit which has influenced some of them and 
now clearly animates Government policy—their obvious 
determination to grant large measures of premature self- 
eau to backward peoples who are in no sense ready 
or it. ; 

One understands the mentality behind this policy. It is a 
mentality obsessed with the virtues of “‘ democracy ”’ con- 
ceived on West European, ‘“ Westminster” lines and pre- 
scribed as a universal remedy for every society whose growth 
has been retarded by whatever causes. It is a mentality that 
under-estimates the difficulties of all government at the 
present time, over-rates the capacity—and the integrity—of 
each European-educated native: intelligentsia, and gravely 
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misjudges the dangers threatening minorities in plural 
societies in most backward lands. It is a mentality obsessed 
with the “‘ lesson,” even for primitive countries, of the revolt 
of the American Colonies. Whatever the circumstances, 
every demand, if possible at all, must be conceded at once for 
fear of being “‘ too late.”” Fundamentally, it is government by 
expediency, an abdication of the moral duty of all rulers to do 
what is right. 

Nothing was more disturbing in the speech of Mr. Creech 
Jones, the Colonial Secretary, in the July debate, than the 
undue importance he so clearly attached to the mere demands, 
as such, of ‘‘ the vocal elements ”’ in the Colonial peoples. He 
seemed at times actually to identify these educated elements 
with the people as a whole, as though he failed to realise that 
it is the helpless, because illiterate, mass of the people who 
suffer from the follies, inefficiency and corruption of the few 
when self-government is prematurely granted before all 
classes—including any minorities—have at least educated 
spokesmen to put their case. He seemed unaware of the 
difficulties of applying to a permanent plural society the argu- 
ment—so sound for most literate, homogeneous peoples—that 
“it is only through actual experience in the exercise of respon- 
sibility that people can acquire a sense of duty and service.” 
Where the complicated forms of our Parliamentary democracy 
are foisted on an illiterate people, the result is bound to be, 
not democracy, but oligarchy—the rule of the few who alone 
can understand and work these forms. It is this few, then, 
who get the training in responsibility, but it is the many who 
suffer. And there is no guarantee whatever that the few 
will not continue to misgovern or oppress and the many 
to suffer. 

The Colonial Secretary is perhaps to be excused for 
ignoring the fate of the large Tamil minority in Ceylon, since 
the Soulbury Report had clearly misled him into an under- 
estimate of the grievances of this community and of their 
unfair treatment by the majority party under the Donough- 
more constitution. The Tamils will have a powerful advocate 
in India, but it seems a pity that this complication should 
have been introduced into the relations of India with the rest 
of the Empire. The new status of Ceylon is to “ differ in no 
respect from what we have been accustomed to call dominion 
status,”’ and therefore presumably includes the right to secede. 
Wiser policy would surely have granted self-government to 
Ceylon subject to a constitution guaranteeing a proportion of 
the executive posts in the Government to the Tamils, thus 
compensating them for permanent subjection to the Buddhist 
majority, by giving them at least the bargaining power of a 
constitutional nuisance value. 
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More disturbing still and stemming from the obsession 
with a single conception of “ democracy,” is the suggestion 
that the whole policy of Indirect Rule may be modified, or 
restricted to what in this country would be called local 
government. The Secretary of State has spoken of “an 
adaptation of native administration to carry increasing 
burdens of service which minister to the well-being of the 
people,’ but only in the limiting context of “a growth of local 
government and of municipal life.”’ 

Such limitation may well be approved by the conference of 
unofficial members of the Legislative Councils, who are likely 
to be out of sympathy with the whole conception of Indirect 
Rule (as limiting their own powers and opportunities) ; and 
after the officials and Governors have conferred in camera 
(rightly in order to reveal the facts), it will be unfair if the 
conference of unofficials is held in public. And why is there 
no formal consultation of the native rulers themselves ? 
Their British Governors and advisers will no doubt have paid 
tribute to the wisdom and devotion of many of these rulers ; 
will have explained the points of view of the more conservative 
ones who (in company with some missionary opinion) dread 
the results of over-rapid de-tribalisation; and will have 
pointed out that some striking failures of the policy of Indirect 
Rule (e.g. in instances in Tanganyika) have been due to 
British mistakes in attempting to go too fast, e.g., by trusting 
large judicial power too rapidly to insufficiently trained chiefs. 
What is required to complete the picture is African views on 
Indirect Rule from within the system. 

The Emirs and Paramount Chiefs and such rulers as the 
Kabaka of Buganda live in two worlds—the African world 
and the world of European values—which they try to har- 
monise. They appreciate fully, as their British advisers 
cannot, the shocks and tensions which African life is under- 
going in the modern world. They perceive dimly the far 
grimmer shocks and strains which would come upon them 
from the economic jungle of world forces if they had not the 
help and support of British administration. To that adminis- 
tration they are representatives of the life and will of their 
peoples. To those peoples they are in part instruments of the 
white man’s will. These rulers (and many of their advisers) 
have an important point of view of their own, and a fund of 
experience. Even in an African kingdom government is still 
the art of the possible. These rulers should be consulted during 
the process of reviewing Indirect Rule before any decisions are 
taken ; and again at the end of the process but while it is still 
possible to alter even major decisions. 

The question at issue is no_less than this. For years we 
have been building up native life and constitutional organisa- 
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tion on three patterns—rule by white officials; by Euro- 
peanised natives ; and by the traditional native authorities, 
whether chiefs supported by councillors or tribal assemblies, 
Paternal rule by white officials has generally been necessary 
in most primitive areas, and it always passes over in time— 
owing to the ethics of our libertarian culture and institutions 
—into one of the other two forms of rule. In the one case the 
white officials conduct the business of government through an 
“‘ imitation Westminster,” gradually initiate the natives into 
larger shares in this on both the legislative and the executive 
sides, and finally, by the grant of an unofficial majority in the 
legislature, transfer the real business of government to native 
hands, with some temporary (and usually quite illusory) 
safeguards for minorities. The result is normally a Parliament 
dominated by Europeanised urban natives out of touch with 
the great mass-of their own people, and in some cases not free 
from suspicion of a personal interest in exploiting them by 
money-lending or in other ways. 

In the second case, that of Indirect Rule, the apparent 
transfer of power to native hands is more rapid ;_ the opera- 
tions of Government are much better understood by the 
people since it is their traditional rulers who rule them ; the 
urge to good rulership is greater both because of this tradi- 
tional understanding and because the rulers know that the 
white official watches for injustice; and if the system is 
allowed to develop so that each ruler becomes more and more 
a constitutional monarch responsive to the wishes of his 
people expressed through tribal or ‘‘ functional ’’ channels, 
which he and they understand, the ultimate result should be 
more ‘“‘democratic”’ than the system of the “ imitation 
Westminster,” since it will be the will of the people as a whole 
that will be effective and not merely that of a Europeanised 
oligarchy. Finally, since large units of co-operation are now 
essential, such constitutional rulers can be federated more 
easily (since the Westminster system does not lend itself to 
federation as readily as other systems, e.g. the presidential 
system) ; or can be federated along with the “ imitation 
Westminsters,”’ into mixed federal units. 

Obviously in immense areas the ‘‘ Westminster ”’ system 
is essential, either because development has already gone far 
on these lines, or because of the absence of suitable traditional 
native authorities. But where these latter in other great areas 
have existed and have been wisely guided in the early stages, 
it seems impossible for anyone who surveys broadly the 
working of the two systems and compares them honestly and 
objectively unbiassed by any theory, to deny that where it is 
possible the system of Indirect Rule is by far the better— 
whether measured by the standards of the human happiness 
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achieved, or of the constitutional and social solidarity and 
progress brought about, or of the self-respect of the people, or 
of the wise adaptation secured in the difficult economic 
environment of the modern world. 

Of the causes of this success, two may be specially men- 
tioned. It is usually easier to train a Prince to be a good 
ruler than to train a demagogue similarly. The former is more 
permanent, more naturally interested in good government for 
its own sake, and not under the distracting necessity of com- 

ting with rivals for momentary popular favour. Secondly, 
the ‘‘ Westminster ’’ system presupposes society composed of a 
“fine dust of unrelated individuals,’ whereas native society, 
whether in Africa or in the East, is not at all like that. It is 
much more a “‘ community of communities.”’ It is a congeries 
of (sometimes overlapping) group-minds, based in the first 
place on the enlarged clan-family, ‘and thereafter on tribal, 
racial, religious, economic and other affiliations. A system 
based on Western individualism can never truly represent 
such a society. But the traditional system almost always can 
and does. The ruler is not concerned only with the suffrages 
of the racial or religious group to which he himself belongs. 
He is the ruler of the whole people, including the least vocal 
and the minorities. He feels bound to furnish himself with © 
advisers who will convey to him what these groups think and 
feel; and the natural development of the system is towards 
“constitutional ’’ limitation of the ruler’s powers by formal 
and necessary reference to representatives of al] the groups, 
ie., development towards something that is really more 
democratic because more truly representative of the minds— 
which are group minds—of the people. 

It is this whole system of Indirect Rule—perhaps the most 
valuable and successful of all our Imperial experiments— 
which is being ‘‘ reviewed ” by a Government that is obviously 
biassed against it owing to a preconceived interpretation of 
“democracy ’”’ as necessarily involving our “‘ Westminster ”’ 
system. 

It has been regrettable that the new constitutions of 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast (for the framing of the early stages 
of which the Coalition Government were partly responsible) 
should not assign a more important réle to the Emirs and 
other traditional rulers. It is even more disturbing that the 
present Government do not seem to have appreciated the 
larger lessons of the spontaneous storm of indignation which 
swept Malaya when it was realised that the traditional rights 
and status of the Malay Sultans had been swept away by the 
egregious MacMichael Treaties. That great wrong has been 
partially set right. But the mistaken spirit which prompted 
it would seem to be at work elsewhere, and to be threatening 
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some of the fairest, most prosperous and happiest of our 
Dependencies. 
II 


If there is one thing that is important in the government 
of backward Dependencies it is the quality of the officials 
entrusted with this stewardship. It is essential that they 
should be men of education, wide views and adaptability, with 
the instinct for wise rulership. Education is essential if 
experience, theories and policies are to be presented for review 
in clear memoranda, and for pooling of knowledge. An 
inarticulate administrator may understand the values, 
psychology and wishes of a native people, but if his deputy, 
or successor, has to learn them all over again by trial and 
error, the sufferers must be the Colonial people concerned. 

A further point often overlooked in purely academic 
approaches to this question, is that the officials should be 
sufficiently similar in background and outlook to understand 
each other as well as the natives, to work together in teams, 
and to achieve a certain predictability of conduct and attitude. 
How important this is in practice can only be realised when 
one remembers how short “ tours ’’ have to be in the tropics 
and how much temporary replacement there has to be as a 
result of leave and illness. In the past the Public School 
background of so many has given just this homogeneity and 
predictability ; and perhaps nothing could be more cruel to 
backward natives (who must in any case find the white man 
hard to understand) than that these essentials should be 
sacrificed to some fancied rights of individuals or classes in 
this country. If variety must be sought it should be sought 
by drawing on Dominion experience of other types of ‘‘ wide 
open spaces.” 

It was accordingly disturbing to hear the Colonial Secretary 
in the annual Colonial debate boasting that out of nearly 3,000 
men and women brought into the Colonial services, “‘ a large 
number of them have come from varying walks of life. They 
are not men straight from the schools or Universities. Among 
the administrative people only one-half of those recruited 
have come from the Universities. At least 40 per cent. have 
come from the fields of local Government, Finance, Industry 
and Commerce, and soon.” One cannot repeat too often that the 
sufferers from the inevitable results in cross-purposes, misunder- 
standing and maladministration, will be the Colonial peoples. 

Attention was called from the Conservative side by 
Squadron-Leader Donner to a deficiency in our present educa- 
tional policy, a deficiency whose worst effects may not be seen 
for ten or twenty years. He showed the failure of our Colonial 
policy adequately to provide wholesome literature for the 
vast new reading public being created by mass education ; 
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the consequent inevitable filling of that vacuum by yellow 
journalism comparable to what has grown up in India, with 
its seditious tendencies and pornographic advertisements ; 
and the inescapable duty ‘‘ to safeguard the untutored African 
mind from immoral, degrading and seditious influences.” 
The technique of mass education is, in itself, a mere instru- 
ment for the promotion of literacy. It is without moral 
content and without patriotism, local or Imperial. 

The Government made no effective reply to this charge 
and enquiries have not revealed any policy commensurate 
with the need. A little help with the training of a few 
journalists and the production of a few papers will not do. 
Unless good literature—novels, magazines, biographies, his- 
tories, missionary literature and, above all, good newspapers 
be provided in each main African language where the tech- 
nique of mass education is applied, that technique may prove, 
not a blessing, but a curse. Literacy to the hitherto illiterate 
is like entry into some fourth dimension, or like freedom to a 
life-long prisoner. A whole world opens—the whole world of 
books in so far as they have been translated into the dialect 
concerned. Everything printed in it is devoured, whether 
good, indifferent or—yellow. 

Squadron-Leader Donner’s suggestions—e.g., more paper 

for Christian Missionary Societies ; expertly made films shown 
by cinema vans ; trained journalists to provide news services 
and attractive papers—offered a sound basis for a beginning 
in the task of “‘ in the first place, helping the African to adopt 
the moral values of civilisation and, in the second place, 
adjusting himself to that era of change from which he cannot 
escape.”” In the history of the Colonial Empire there has been, 
again and again, failure to profit by the experience of the 
Indian Empire. It looks as though the warning of the yellow 
journalism of India had not been heeded, and already this 
spiritual disease is rearing its ugly head in Africa. Taken in 
conjunction with the food shortage, the impact of Communism, 
the ill-conceived economic policy, the doctrinaire policy of 
rapid premature self-government, the threat to Indirect Rule, 
and the indecision on the race problem, it completes a picture 
that raises grave doubts as to the future cohesion of the 
Dependent Empire. 
_ The British Empire, like the race of pioneers who created 
it and still run most of it, lives dangerously. Courage is of its 
essence, and accounts for not a few of the kinds of success 
which it has had and which other empires have missed. But 
there is always a point where courage can pass over into fool- 
hardiness, and there are disquieting signs in the Colonial field 
that that point may soon be passed—unless there is greater 
vigilance among those who care, 
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The Colonial dangers are not lessened by the position else. 
where. We have embarked on two gigantic experiments in 
India, where our successive precipitate abdications of power 
have invariably been followed by grave administrative 
deterioration, frequently by corruption, and latterly by 
famines, massacres and outrage on a large scale ; and whose 
two Dominions, whether they remain in the Empire or not, 
may all too easily slide into a condition of endemic unrest or 
anarchy, such as China has known since 1912. Burma has 
left the Empire. If at such a time any serious mistakes were 
also made on a large scale in the Colonial Empire, the result 
might be disastrous indeed. The Colonial Empire is an 
important source of many of the material advantages which 
the Dominions derive from continued active association in the 
great fellowship. These are among the mundane things that 
- the Dominions weigh up—along with sentiment and tradi- 
tional loyalties—against the much publicised glitter and pull 
of American civilisation. The needs and products of the 
Dominions, like our own, are largely complementary to those 
of the tropical Colonies, and are likely to continue so while the 
pace of industrialisation in the Dominions exceeds that of the 
Colonies. But the advantages of that complementary position 
are dependent on the continuance of good Government, order 
and predictability in the Colonies. Consequently, serious 
Colonial mis-government and unrest on a really wide scale, 
leading to any considerable break-up of the Colonial Empire 
at this juncture, might conceivably endanger the Common- 
wealth itself. 


ROBERT STOKES. 
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THE WORLD-STATE FALLACY 


WHEN nations and empires and states and unions are at 
loggerheads the idea of a World-State may become powerfully 
attractive. There are those who delight in telling us that they 
have no use for governments, nations, empires, states or 
unions—all of which they regard as inimical to universal 
brotherhood and peace. They say: ‘‘ Merge all countries into 
one world-country. Merge all parliaments into one world- 
parliament. Do away with kings, princes and presidents. 
Destroy all national flags. Disband all armies, navies and 
air forces, and let ‘ all people that on earth do dwell’ become 
one people. Blot out all distinctions between white and 
yellow and black and brown. Let men and women freely mix 
with one another and marry whom they will—of whatever 
culture, class or colour.” 

Love for one’s country, we are told, is out of date and is a 
perfect nuisance. It is a positive danger and must go. Love 
for the World-State must take its place. And the deuce of it 
is that it seems and sounds right to too many people. 

But the idea that all nations should be merged into one 
vast State is as unnatural as it is undesirable, if not impossible. 
The reason for this is perhaps best shown and most easily 
understood when we consider the family—father, mother, 
children. Let us start by asking the question: Why should 
we Marry one man or one woman and have children of our 
‘own ? And why all this fuss about homes of our own ? Why 
all this talk about the value of family life ? 

If the Creator had wished merely to populate the earth 
He might more easily have done so by inclining us not to 
marry, but to live naturally and loosely as do the animals— 
which, by the way, are quite moral and have no belief in birth 
control! Why have homes and children of our own? Why 
should not children be handed over to State nurses in State 
hospitals and State nurseries, and belong to the State—to be 
trained, educated and “‘ directed” by the State? Surely 
State psychologists, and fully trained nurses in the art of 
child welfare, are better fitted to have the care of children 
than those who have merely given them birth, but who, in the 
majority of cases, have not had a single day’s training in the 
art of bringing up children, who know nothing about the 
nutritive value of food for growing children or the care of 
developing minds, especially during the early years of the 
child’s life. 

Again why should a man have a wife of his own? Why 
not State wives? Why confine one’s love to one wife (or at 
least to one at a time) ? Why all this silly talk about loving 
one’s own ? Why bring “ love ”’ into it at all? Why call 
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certain children our children—they are no better than other 
children ? Why love them more than others ? Is it not anti- 
social? Are not all children God’s children, and should we 
not love them all equally well ? Can’t we do away with this 
love of one’s own which causes such untold misery, jealousy and 
suffering ? And is not “ having homes of our own, husbands 
and wives and children of our own ”’ a form of private property 
when there should be no private property, but only State- 
owned property ? 

These are the kind of questions which this World-State 
idea drives us to ask. And what is our reply to it all? Itis 
this: Love for one’s own, one’s country, one’s family and 
one’s home is something which cannot be argued or reasoned 
about. It is the very life and soul of existence. Love for one’s 
own is born in us, clings to us and remains with us. It is part 
of our very life. It is part of life itself. It is not something 
which some men and women have and others have not. It is 
not some “‘ complex ’”’ which some nations have and others 
have not. It is not a fungus-growth on the tree of humanity, 
but a constituent of the very sap of the tree ; in other words, 
it is part of its very life. 

Love for our country is in our blood. We cannot eradicate 
it. It is God-implanted. That is why it cannot be tracked 
to its roots and uprooted, for its roots are not only in the 
constitution of man, but extend far away and beyond man 
into the hidden depths of the mind and purpose of the Creator. 
Let us watch this ineradicable love for home and country at 
work in the world and note how magnetic and irresistible it is. 

Prior to 1914 the Cosmopolitans, Communists and extreme 
Socialists were urging the workers of the world to unite, to kill 
patriotism, dethrone all kings, emperors, czars and presidents, 
to swear allegiance to an ideal—an envisaged World-State, to 
oppose war, to throw down their arms and refuse to fight 
against their brothers in other countries. “‘ WORKERS OF 
THE WORLD UNITE. YOU HAVE NOTHING TO LOSE 
BUT YOUR CHAINS ’’—So the slogan ran. 

But when in 1914 war was declared, what happened ? 
Why the workers of all countries forgot the slogan and the 
plans and schemes and resolutions, and patriotically rushed to 
defend the flags of their country. They were among the 
loudest and bravest defenders of their native lands. 

Prior to 1939, too, there was much quarrelling between 
political parties and between politicians in the House of 
Commons. But the moment Hitler threatened to destroy our 
country, Britons of all parties, save the Communist Party, 
rose up as one man to defend their beloved native land against 
him. All differences were ignored for, after all, they were only 
differences between members of the same family. But when 
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the life of the family itself was at stake nothing mattered but 
to crush the invader. Love for their country came before 
everything else as it always does. The Communist Party, on 
the other hand were only prepared to fight when Russia was 
attacked. 

Patriotism is part of the life-blood of all peoples. It 
cannot be eradicated : but it can be diluted. The body politic 
can become anemic. For instance, at a time like the present 
when, after two world wars, men’s minds are stunned 
and their nerves frayed, many are so tired and puzzled 
as to be almost incapable of understanding and appreciating 
the full and glorious meaning of “ patriotism.”’ Little wonder 
then that many are attracted by the conception of a World- 
State in which the very idea of war is an anachronism. 

So far as our own country is concerned there are a great 
number who need a strong tonic to restore their patriotism. 
They need to have set before them the glories of our island 
story and of our national ideals. They need to be reminded 
that those ideals, which made our nation great, were estab- 
lished at a time when Britons believed that their nation was 
under Divine guidance and protection. They knew they were 
very far from being a conglomerate of people entirely 
dependent on themselves to guide, govern and defend their 
country. They knew their land to be a “‘ Land of Hope and 
Glory ’’ because behind it, and above it, and around it, and 
within it, was the Spirit of their guiding, ruling and defending 
Lord ; and to this day they sing :— 


O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 

Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home ; 


Sufficient is Thine Arm alone, 
And our defence is sure. 


And yet it was not our nation alone which was conscious 
of Divine Guidance. Most, if not all, the nations of Europe 
were in fact founded in a vivid consciousness of the Divine, 
over-ruling power of God. 

But to return to our main theme. If space allowed we 
might at our leisure closely inspect the “‘ Chamber of Horrors ”’ 
into which the loss of love for home and country would inevit- 
ably lead us. We must, however, content ourselves with only a 
peep into that horrifying Chamber, and fix our gaze for a few 
moments upon a half-civilised looking creature near the 
entrance. His story would run something like this: Some 
years ago the parliament of man decided that all national 
barriers and distinctions should be broken down to enable 
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humanity to live a free and unfettered life in one vast com. 
munity, and in one vast World-State governed by a world- 
parliament. There were to be no distinctions made between 
the different races of mankind. Men and women of every 
culture, class and colour were to be free to marry whom they 
chose in the name of “ The Rights of Man.” Before many 
years had passed, however, it was found that the cultured, 
progressive and civilised white race was fast becoming 
absorbed in the seething mass of primitive, unprogressive 
and only partly civilised yellow, black and brown races and 
that nothing could stop it. We in Britain, having a compara- 
tively small population, were already completely absorbed in 
the general mass of coloured races like a few drops of milk ina 
jug of coffee. And other white races fared proportionately in 
the same way until the old cultured and progressive white 
civilisation had sunk to the level of only half-civilised people. 
The brotherhood of man was now an accomplished fact ! 

Well, that passing peep should suffice to show us what a 
_ homeless, nationless world would reduce us to. ‘‘ The 
foundations of national glory are set in the homes of the 
people ”’ said the late home-loving King George V. And if our 
men and women ever lose their love for their homes, the glory 
will have departed from our beloved land. 

There is a proverb: “ Charity begins at home.’’ And so 
it does. But it only begins there. It does not end there. It 
begins there because it cannot begin anywhere else. Its roots 
are in the home. It does, however, extend its helping and 
unifying hand to other homes. But if a man love not his own 
home he cannot love other homes. And if a man love not his 
own country he cannot love other countries; ‘“ thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.”’ 

As a young man I spent some years in our country villages 
and was struck by the fervent love of the villagers for their 
village. There is an inborn village patriotism. Little 
Berkhamsted is proud to think that it has a better cricket 
team and a much older Mill than Great Berkhamsted, which, 
in its turn, never ceases to parade the fact that it was a village 
long before the other was heard of, and has a church dating 
back to the Norman Conquest. This patriotism (it is not 
jealousy) is a thoroughly good thing and promotes healthy 
competition between the two villages. This village patriotism 
is for ever enshrined in the delightful story of the Yorkshire- 
man from Pudsey who was taken to see the wonders of London 
for the first time. When he returned he gave a glowing 
account of all that he had seen, and then added : “‘ But there’s 

owt to coom up to Pudsey after all!” 

Love for one’s native land is in the blood. The second 
great Commandment was not, “‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
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and not thyself,” but “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.’ This in the broadest sense means that if men do not 
love their own—their home, their country, their town, their 
village, they cannot love those of others. But if they do really 
love their own they will automatically love others. By “ love ” 
I mean something which is fine and noble, knowing nothing 
of jealousy, avarice or hate ; it is something which binds the 
members of a family together, family to family, and all to 
their Motherland. 

Nations, like human beings, are not of uniform size and 
quality. They differ mentally, morally and spiritually, and 
each nation occupies a different place in the family of nations 
just as each child occupies a different place in the family of 
children. In the family of nations there are always those who 
stand head and shoulders above others as do some in the 
family of children. When one member of a family, by virtue 
of his outstanding personality, contributes something of 
national value, it is mere conceit and affectation for the others 
to say, ‘‘ We’re as good as he ”—because the obvious fact is 
that they are not. Each nation is, as it were, an enormous 
individual with a tradition and character all its own; with 
customs, habits and beliefs different from all the rest. Each 
nation has something—some more, some less—to contribute 
to the family of nations, but nothing to a World-State. 

Hitler’s mad desire that one race of men, his men, should 
dominate the world was so completely opposed to common 
sense, social sense and national sense as to brand its author a 
megalomaniac. 

All duly informed and healthy-minded men desire to be 
cosmopolitan—not in the sense that love of home and devotion 
to one’s country should be given us in favour of a diluted 
sentiment for an abstract, nebulous, diffuse humanity—but 
in the sense of representing the independence and national 
ideals of each nation, and making it their object to live at 
peace with all nations and actively to help promote the welfare 
of all. 


G. MAURICE ELLIOTT. 
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PRINCELY TACT 


WHEN I was a little boy of eight years old, my father, who 
was British Ambassador to France, used to go to Biarritz 
to be in attendance on Queen Victoria, who had a Villa in 
that pleasant Basque seaside resort: on one occasion he 
took me with him. I remember a performance of Basque 
dancers in the courtyard of the villa: First the Queen 
received her guests in the drawing-room, saluting us all with 
a superb curtsey: then we went and grouped ourselves 
round her on the ample porch of the villa. As the performance 
was somewhat lengthy, I gradually sank into a sitting posture 
on the pedestal of one of the columns, thereby breaking one 
of the classic rules of protocol: Sir Henry Ponsonby (Her 
Majesty’s Private Secretary) pounced on me like a hawk and 
pulled me up by the coat collar saying that it was not right 
to be seated in the presence of royalty. 

This rebuff made a considerable impression on me and 
later on, when as an Eton boy I was summoned one Sunday 
afternoon to Windsor Castle by Princess Louise to pay her 
a visit, I had it firmly fixed in my mind that above all things 
I must not sit in her presence. I was about 15 years old, 
that is to say, the most awkward age : my arms were too long 
for my Eton jacket: my hands were large and red and 
adorned with chilblains, and my shoes had a tendency to 
creak, and furthermore I was desperately shy. - 

Princess Louise had many gifts but she had not the gift 
of putting an awkward shy boy at his ease, and then each 
chair was a potential nightmare to me. To sit or not to sit, 
that was the question. When ordered by her to sit, I sat, but 
when she got up to show me one of her sketches, I remained 
rigidly standing long after she had sat down again and I could 
see that my strange conduct puzzled her, and her puzzled 
air made me more shy and I felt so miserable that I should 
have liked an earthquake or some other tragedy to arrive and 
put an end to the intolerable situation. In the midst of my 
miseries suddenly the door opened and in blew Edward, 
Prince of Wales (afterwards Edward VII), followed by a 
glittering suite. All of a sudden the room was full of people, 
but as soon as Edward had greeted his sister he seemed to 
know by a sort of instinct that there was an unhappy boy 
in the room who needed consoling. He came straight up to 
me and said: ‘‘ Now, young man, the first thing you want is 
leave off chapel, which will give you a clear evening (he 
scribbled this on a visiting card), and then boys never have 
enough cash (here he took a glittering gold sovereign out of 
his waistcoat pocket and gave it to me), and now tell me 
about old so and so and so and so’ and he mentioned a few 
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of the Masters whom he knew. He then proceded to do 
imitations of some of them and encouraged me to do the 
same. In no time we were mutually in fits of laughter, 
rivalling each other in absurd caricatures, and I felt myself 
as happy now as I had been miserable a few short minutes 
ago. 

In later life I have often thought of this episode and I 
have tried to live up to the great example of good manners 
that was given to me, and have made special efforts to 
diminish the agonies of shyness in the case of awkward boys. 

Was it not a truly princely gesture and did it not show 
that the Prince had a great heart and great intelligence ? 
As King his reign was a short one—but he was a great King. 


LYTTON. 


THE AMERICAN JUGGERNAUT 


ALL through the period between the wars we were subjected to the impact 
of immature American economic thought, and by the time the second 
world war broke out the attack on Imperial Preference as representing to 
American minds the main obstacle to their insatiate desire for exports, 
had developed to such an extent that although in July, 1941 (when the 
Empire had been at war for nearly two years), President Roosevelt had 
issued an Executive Order freezing Japanese assets in the United States in 
an effort to stay her policy of economic absorption of China, Mr. Cordell 
Hull made a statement to the Japanese Ambassador three months later, 
“that he had been fighting such measures as those taken at Ottawa and would 
like to have Japan join with the United States in fighting for liberal economic 
policies.”’ 

Three years later President Roosevelt declared his intention of finding 
jobs for 60 million Americans by trebling American exports. This, of 
course, could be done only at the expense of Great Britain and Empire 
countries, and indeed his advisors appeared to be wholly ignorant of what 
the effect of such a policy would be. They disregarded the elementary 
economic fact that if the world were flooded with American exports without 
provision being made for an increase in American imports as large or even 
larger, they must create a drain of dollars from the outside world which 
would eventually prevent the world from absorbing the very exports upon 
which their hearts were set. 

The terms of the American Loan to this country, the Bretton Woods 
Agreement, the I.T.O. Charter and now the Geneva Agreements, crystallise 
these efforts into a world trade policy which the Americans, with the 
concurrence of the British Government, are forcing upon the world. It is 
indeed a death trap from which we shall be lucky to escape. 


[Extract from the article ‘‘ THE DEATH TRAP” in British Empire League’s 
Review for February.] 


THE YEAR OF A RED DEER 


For twenty-eight days the moors have been buried beneath a 
white mantle of snow, and the road over the moors to the long 
horizon of the Cairngorm Hills in the Central Highlands of 
Scotland is a five-mile trough of snow, drifted to a depth of 
2 or 3 feet and passable only to the man on skis. Even with 
their aid the way to the hills is long, for confronting one at 
the end of the moor road is a three-mile climb up the face of 
Carn Ban Mor (the Great White Hill), which wind and frost 
and snow have coated with a sheet of iced snow as steep and 
slippery as the roof of a house, for the summit of the hill lies 
3,500 feet above sea-level. 

Through binoculars I can see companies of stags, 100 toa 
company, marching along the dazzling white crest of Creaig 
Mhigeachaidh (the Crag of the Bleating of the Goats). Some 
couch down in the morning sun on an exposed face of short 
heather, on which the winds have prevented the snow from 
settling. Others plunge down through the deep snow in the 
corries to the shelter of the pine-forest, which straggles up 
the precipitous sides of the hills to a height of 2,000 feet, but 
no higher. 

There are no hinds in the stag-companies, for the stags, 
especially the older ones, tend to keep apart from the hinds 
for all the year except the few weeks of the mating season, 
the Rut, from late September to early November, and in the 
winter the stags venture further afield on foraging expeditions 
than the hinds, which congregate in the glens and low corries. 
But there is one favoured corrie of old heather and long 
tussock-grass low on Carn Ban where stags—not of course 
always the same ones—are to be found on any day from the 
end of October to the June. It takes a very heavy fall of 
snow to cover the deep bushy growth of heather and, when 
the reindeer-mosses and lichens on the high tops are buried 
beneath an impenetrable sheet of frozen snow, the deer can 
easily break through the thin crust of snow on the heather 
and find food ; moreover close at hand is the pine-forest in 
which they can shelter during the frozen nights. 

There have been winter days when, returning on skis 
from the frozen white wastes of the high tops, where only the 
white ptarmigan and little snow-buntings are to be found, I 
have come down into this corrie upon a herd of as many as 
150 stags. They are of all ages and sizes from young staggies 
with unbranched prongs for antlers to the great “ royals ” 
with their magnificent antlers branching almost horizontally 
for the greater part of their span on either side of the head, 
before the ultimate curve out, up, and backwards, massive 
and majestic. On my descending into the corrie the whole 
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herd begins milling and prancing around, horning and chasing 
one another, for there is, characteristically, no leader among 
this congregation of male beasts, and groups and individuals 
make off at tangents, stopping and starting. Ultimately, 
however, the entire herd debouches through a narrow loch- 
studded pass, their forest of antlers laid back to their spines 
and, as I crossed the corrie, so the leading stags circled and 
filed across the face I had come down, each in turn stopping 
to nose the path and browse on its heathery brow-edge as it 
crosses ; and in the end I left them all couched on a big patch 
of snow-free heather high up on the siding. 

Throughout the winter there are no major changes in the 
deers’ daily routine, though as the weeks draw out and still 
there is no break in the frost, both stags and hinds approach 
closer to the haunts of men in search of food. In April, 
however, the stags’ antlers drop off and they become extremely 
irritable, and you will see them rearing up on their hind legs 
and boxing each other with swift-swinging fore-feet, for the 
dark velvet knobs of the budding new antlers are too tender 
to permit them to get down to it with their heads, as they do 
when fighting in earnest during the rut. 

As the Spring drives the permanent snow-line ever higher, 
so the deer graze higher up the hills on the mosses and lichens 
which the snow-covering has kept fresh during the winter ; 
but the snow lies long on the high tops above 3,000 feet, and 
it may be the middle of June before the mountain grasses and 
sedges begin to grow. Then it is that the deer, both hinds and 
stags, finally leave the glens and low corries and gather 
together on the tops. 

Around the 3,000-foot contour on the Cairngorms there is 
a great plateau—Am Mhoine Mor, the Great Moss, it is called 
—of granite outcrop, peat-hags, lochans, and stretches of 
clean grass and sedge, some 5,000 acres in all. And on this 
moss, and in the green corries scooped out of the 4,000-foot 
hills flanking the plateau, a great concourse of deer is to be 
found throughout the summer months, more I suppose than 
in any other place in the Highlands. I have counted as many 
as 600 at one time on the Moss alone, with scores or hundreds 
more too far away to be counted individually in the higher 
corries and plateaux. Most of the big stags, 100 or so in 
number, graze apart from the rest on the higher part of the 
Moss, where their antlered heads are clearly silhouetted on the 
skyline more than three miles distant ; but there are usually one 
or two big fellows with the larger herds of a couple of hundred 
hinds and a staggie or two with every group of Io or 20 hinds 
and their ruddy, dappled-white long-legged calves. 

I usually descry those deer on the Moss feeding, heads 
down, on the green watercourses long before they are aware 
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of my presence or of my collies. They are much troubled by 
flies, especially nostril-flies, even at this altitude, and couch 
in the peat-hags with heads stretched out on the ground, 
Every now and again one of those hinds grazing in the high 
corries will come galloping down the steep stony slope and 
run straight into the muddy pools of a watercourse. There it 
splashes round, putting its head down to the water, trying 
to shake the fly out of its nostrils. Then it makes its way 
up the hill again to a last remaining snow-field and sits 
down on it, wiping its muzzle and rubbing its head in the 
cool snow. 

Sometimes I walk down the shelving sides of the Moss to 
within 100 yards of the nearest deer before a hind becomes 
uneasy, pricking up her long diamond-shaped ears in my 
direction ; and only then does some old milk-hind, distin- 
guished by the drab-yellow colour of her ‘‘ moth-eaten ”’ coat, 
give vent to a lion-like cough. Her alarum is the touchstone 
to a pandemonium of hinds yelping and coughing, yearling 
hinds blaring like peacocks, calves bleating squeakily, and 
staggies grunting, as the various scattered companies of deer 
begin to run together in fits and starts from all quarters of the 
Moss, and the whole concourse of 300 or perhaps 500, the herd 
of big stags among them, canter across the Moss—a magni- 
ficent sight—and climb reluctantly from these choice pastures 


up into the high corries, where other herds are feeding or lying 


down chewing the cud in the noonday sun. 

At other times, when I come suddenly over the top ofa 
cairn or up out of a steep-banked watercourse, I may surprise 
a little knot of hinds or perhaps a single hind accompanied by 
a yearling. The latter, unlike the bigger herds of hinds, do 
not trot or canter away after a preliminary stare, and the old 
hind advances hesitantly towards the dogs, stamping her feet. 
If I sit down to watch her for a while she takes up her stance 
on a nearby knoll, keeping us under observation. And there 
she stands, giving a warning yelp from time to time, while the 
yearling blares persistently. She has a calf lying up not far 
away. She has only recently licked it dry and it lies on the 
grass in the open, curled up with smooth head turned round 
and forelegs stretched out, though its yellow hooves are still 
doubled under : just as its nose is still crinkled and unformed, 
and pulses in and out irregularly with its breathing, though 
its opaque bluish-brown eyes are open. While I sit beside it 
and smooth its sleek brown coat, speckled with tufts of white 
hair, it never moves—it has not indeed the strength to hold 
up its heavy head—but other calves, 3 or 4 days old, trot 
away swiftly over the boulder-screes from their couches, 
while their dams make off in the opposite direction. Before 
it is a week old, however, the calf will be running with its 
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mother, taking its fill from her when it pleases instead of 
being fed only twice during the 24 hours. 

By the end of July the great majority of the calves have 
been born, and in September the hinds begin to move off the 
tops and make their way down to their wintering glens. As 
the month draws out, the stags, full-antlered again, follow the 
hinds glen-wards, and at the very end of the month or in the 
first days of October a new sound is heard in the glens and 
corries. All through the spring and summer the stags have 
been dumb or able to utter only a low grunt, but with the 
onset of the rut they find their voices, and a wide-antlered 
monarch, emerging out of the clouds on the crest of one hill 
above the glen, will advance to its extreme end, raise his head 
a little above the horizontal, round his mouth and throw a 
menacing roar across the 1,000-foot chasm at another stag on 
the summit edge of the next hill—a deep-bass coughing grunt 
recalling the roar of a lion or, strangely enough, the moaning 
of an Atlantic grey seal ; and then there are stags roaring all 
round the glen from crag-tops and hidden ravines, 15, 20 
perhaps. Here one stands boldly on a prominent cairn—his 
magnificent flat-curving span of antlers branched against the 
sky—roaring defiantly to other stags at all points of the 
compass. There, another comes galloping down the steep 
slope of a ravine and cuts out a hind and her calf from the 
scattered and sorely vexed harem of a third stag; perhaps 
only to retreat again across the ravine when the lord of the 
harem charges down upon him ; perhaps to make a successful 
rape, running the hind before him, with the other stag in hot 
pursuit until the gap between him and the remaining members 
of his harem grows too wide, when he abandons his stolen 
hind and gallops back, hearing the roar of another bachelor 
stag running down from the tops with designs upon the 
harem. 

Here, two stags have half-a-dozen hinds apiece 200 or 
300 yards apart. These two roar at each other incessantly, 
both continually advancing towards and retreating from a 
hind and her calf grazing in a ‘‘ No-stag’s land’”’ midway 
between the two harems. But, after advancing a few score 
yards from either harem, neither stag is bold enough to 
adventure closer to the prize, and stands roaring defiantly. 
While there, amid all this turmoil of sound and fury, a small 
ted stag—most of the stags are dark-brown in colour from 
wallowing in the cooling peat-hags—sits calmly on the side 
of a hill, taking not the slightest notice of it all, while his six 
or seven hinds and calves graze quietly near at hand. 

The rutting stag is like the collie with a flock of sheep ; he 
is continually on the move running round the harem of hinds 
he has attracted to him or has cut out from the harem of other 
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stags, and ever on the alert to see that he is not himself 
cuckolded. Those few master stags with as many as 30 or 40 
hinds in their harems have a very busy time, for as many as 
nine bachelor stags may be milling around a big harem at one 
time. At such times roaring is incessant ; the rounding up of 
the hinds never ceases for a second; stag repasses stag, 
almost brushing antlers ; yet there is no fighting, not even 
one blow ; for whenever one stag runs at another, the other 
runs away. Stags do fight, of course, during the rutting 
season, sometimes to the death—though such an outcome is 
probably always the result of an accident—but, normally, as 
soon as one contender feels himself to be the weaker his 
energies are then turned to breaking off the engagement and 
beating a retreat. After an hour or so all but one of the stags 
retire to the outside of the mélée, not from any violently 
aggressive act on the part of their fellow, but because they 
are too physically exhausted to compete with him any longer. 
Two spent ones lie down in the heather ; the remaining five 
begin grazing and gradually feed further and further away 
from the master and his unravished harem. 

After a few days of such activity the stag is spent and 
retires to the peaceful tops for a short rest before returning to 
acquire another harem. Even so the full mating season for 
any stag is only a month or so, and by the end of October very 
little roaring is to be heard and the first stags are already 
congregating in their favourite corrie, while the hinds and 
young beasts are settling down to the more peaceful winter 
routine in the glens. 


RICHARD PERRY. 
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TRENDS IN FRENCH POETRY 


THE critic who judges the literature of a past age is as a 
man standing in a valley and looking back at a mountain 
range silhouetted against the sky, each peak clear-cut and 
distinct from its neighbours. While the critic of contemporary 
literature is as the man who stands in the market-place, 
trying to distinguish individuals among the seething throng 
around him; some through their clamour may obtrude 
themselves upon him; others, though greater, may pass 
quietly unnoticed in the crowd. 

Bewildered as the man in the market-place, we are yet 
attempting to trace some of the main trends in contemporary 
French poetry. The task is no simple one; there is no 
single school of poetry with clear-cut aims which one can 
analyse, as in the 16th century with the Pléiade or the early 
19th century with the Romantics. Some critics have 
attempted to group contemporary poets into two main 
schools, that of the neo-romantics under Aragon, and that 
of the neo-classicists under Eluard. But this division is 


h very arbitrary ; many poets cannot be said to come within 


the scope of either group ; and the poets of each group have 
certain characteristics in common. We shall therefore 
attempt to analyse some of the main trends running through 
contemporary French poetry and to study the manifestation 
of these trends in the works of a few of the outstanding poets. 

One of the main characteristics of the modern French 
poets would seem to be a desire for emancipation, a charac- 
teristic which they share with the Romantics. At the 
beginning of the 19th century, French lyrical poetry had 
been dormant for nearly two centuries, stilled by the 
“reforms” of Malherbe and the classical age, whose rigid 
rules for the perfection of form left insufficient scope for 
individual poetic expression. The classical alexandrine be- 
came the accepted form of versification, and it was against 
its rigidity that Victor Hugo rebelled, changing the position 
of the czsura when he wrote alexandrines, and introducing 
the greatest rhythmic variety possible into his poetry. One 
feels at times, though, that his rhythmic variations are intro- 
duced mainly for the sake of being different, so that they 
become strained ; in the same way his insistence upon the 
introduction of the famous “enjambement” often strikes 
one as forced. And we find this same fear of being thought 
traditional among contemporary French poets. The vers 
libre is to-day a fully-accepted poetical form. Yet some 
modern poets strive desperately after originality in rhythmic 
effects ;. write their poetry as if it were prose; or indulge 
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in a strange arrangement of words on the page as does Aragon 
in Elsa valse (Cantique a Elsa) : 


“ 


. . » Puis la vie a tourné sur ses talons de verre 
Le tzigane du sort changea de violon 
Nous avons voyagé par un monde sévére 

Qui roulait la téte 4 ’envers 
Des sanglots étouffés melés a ses flous 


Tu faisais des bijoux pour la ville et le soir 

Tout tournait en colliers dans tes mains d’Opéra 

Des morceaux _ de chiffons des morceaux de miroir 
Des colliers beaux comme la gloire 

Beaux 4 n’y pas croire Elsa valse et valsera.” 


The convention of beginning each line or poetry with a 
capital letter has persisted through several centuries. Is it 
necessary to dispense with it now? Does one really gain 
freedom by so doing? A small point, perhaps, and by itself 
insignificant. Yet is it not part of this desire, nay, obsession 
for emancipation from literary tradition? For many poets, 
too, punctuation would seem unnecessary ; yet the deliberate 
absence of a conventional form can be as conventional as 
the adherence to it, and lack of punctuation will often merely 
serve to obscure the otherwise beautiful. 

To define a form, however complicated, is a far simpler 
task than attempting to define an idea. It seems almost 
impossible to classify the trends of inspiration behind 
modern French poetry, for to-day the poet is more than ever 
an individual expressing his own philosophy of life—a 
philosophy at times ill-defined and groping after a concrete 
form of expression. Poetry with little personal emotion has 
practically no place in modern France, and yet this absence 
of emotion is a characteristic of the work of Paul Valéry, 
one of the best modern poets. Unlike most of his con- 
temporaries, or near contemporaries, he paid great attention 
to perfection of form, and there is a mathematical precision 
behind his writing which makes its beauty seem cold at times. 
Yet with this plastic impersonal beauty which links him 
with Leconte de Lisle, Valéry can also plunge into fantastic 
and almost unintelligible imagery. 

While some of Paul Claudel’s work is equally incom- 
prehensible, it is bound by a background inspiration, that of 
the Christian ideal, that is lacking in Valéry. Claudel’s 

etry has a dignified beauty worthy of a student of the 

ible, though his obscure imagery reminds us of his debt to 
Rimbaud. While he can write in a regular, traditional 
verse, Claudel prefers the verse of his own invention, a type 
of poetic prose : 
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“ J’inventai ce vers qui n’vait ni rime ni métre, 
Et je le définissai dans le secret de mon coeur cette fonction 
double et réciproque 
Par laquelle homme absorbe la vie, et restitue, dans l’acte 
supréme de l’expiration 
Une parole intelligible.” (La Ville) 


Behind Claudel’s poetry the patriotic ideal is joined to 
the Christian, particularly in the Poémes de Guerre (1914-18 
war) or in some of the poems of Corona Benignitas Anni Det, 
such as Strasbourg; one may also at times detect a faint 
nostalgia for the home country on the part of the diplomat 
destined to pass a large part of his life abroad. 

The Christian ideal is also present in the poetry of Francis 
Jammes, though with a very different physical background, 
that of life in the Pyrénées. His poetry is at times charac- 
terised by a naiveté of expression which recalls the religious 
writers of the middle ages ; but it is also filled with French 
literary tradition; and one meets figures such as Virginie 
(of Paul et Virginie) or Madame de Warens quite simply 
and naturally in his poems. The Pyrénées form the back- 
ground to much of his writing, and he can evoke vividly 
the majestic beauty of the mountain scenery and bring to 
us the detail of its changing seasons : 


“Voici les mois d’automne et les cailles graisseuses 
s’en vont et le rfle aux prairies pluvieuses 
cherche, comme en coulant, les minces escargots. 
Il y a déja eu, arrivant des coteaux, 
un vol flexible et mou de petites outardes, 
et des vanneaux, aux longues ailes, dans l’air large, 
ont embrouillé ainsi que des fils de filet 
leur vol qu’ils ont essayé de rétablir et 
sont allés vers les roseaux boueux des saligues . . . 


>? 


Perhaps Francis Jammes may to some extent find a 
successor in Jean Cayrol, though it is difficult to tell how 
much this apparent similarity is due to the common back- 
ground of the Bordeaux region and the south-west corner of 
France. Like that of Francis Jammes, Jean Cayrol’s poetry 
is impregnated with the Christian ideal and both poets are 
obviously possessed of a fertile imagination. Perhaps the 
short poem which follows can show the affinity of atmosphere 
between the two poets more adequately than could pages 
of explanations : 


“ Je veux ce port perdu que j’éveille en moi-meme 
Tout doré par la lumiére de cing heures, 

Glorieux, de lourds vaisseaux-dans la cendre du soir 
Et des femmes mangeant des fruits sans se hater. 
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Ou bien ce port glacé par tant de mers qui passent 
(Un cadavre luisant fait tort aux voyageurs) 

Il a de froids bassins aux barques grasses 

Percés d’herbes, de coquilles, de fleurs 

Et qu’on trouve si belles pour un départ solitaire. 


Oi le port du déluge ot les eaux se retirent 

Ou les poissons boueux sont mangés par les chats 
Oi les ruelles sont pleines d’arbres morts de navires, 
Une plaque d’eau mauve est gardée par les soldats.” 


The naive simplicity of Francis Jammes, particularly in 
his poems describing village life, is refreshing in contrast to 
the cult of the incomprehensible which for the past fifteen 
years or more has swept like a scourge over French poetry. 
Valéry and Claudel have been by no means completely 
exempt. But perhaps the most striking exponent of it 1s 
Henri Michaux, a poet who has come into prominence since 
1940. With him the defiance of tradition seems to be a 
deliberate policy; his vers libre consciously strives after 
singularity. In reading his poems, one has the feeling that 
he is trying to express something which he himself does not 
fully understand, to attempt to add force and conviction 
through bizarrerie, and this impression is confirmed by the 
expression of his poetic creed : 

“ Jécris avec transport et pour moi, 

(2) tantét pour me libérer d’une intolérable tension ou d’un 
abandon non moins douloureux. 

(d) tantét pour un compagnon que je m’imagine, pour une 
sorte d’alter-ego que je voudrais honnétement tenir au courant 
d’un extraordinaire passage en moi, ou du monde, qu’ordinaire- 
ment oublieux, soudain je crois redécouvrir, comme en sa Vif- 
ginité. 

(c) délibérément pour secouer le figé et l’assis, pour inventet. 

Les lecteurs me genent. J’écris, si vous voulez, pour le 
lecteur inconnu.” 


The poetry of Louis Aragon is at times tainted with this 
incomprehensibility and apparent search after eccentricity, 
but he is incontestably the greater poet and can rise above 
the haze of obscurity to the beauty of simplicity. In the 
preface of Les Yeux d’Elsa (1943) he defines poetry as 
“Valchimie qui transforme en beauté les faiblesses.” He 
acknowledges his debt to his predecessors: ‘‘ Car j’imite ... 
Tout le monde imite. Tout le monde ne le dit pas ;’’ but he 
is of the opinion that slavish adherence to the rules of versi- 
fication as laid down by previous generations does not 
constitute beautiful poetry. Great poets of all ages have 
produced masterpieces in which rules have been disregarded. 
In particular Aragon attempts a reform of the rules of rhyme 
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which he considers unsatisfactory. Why, he asks, should 
incendie and je dts be considered an unsatisfactory rhyme 
when je dis and je maudis is permitted ? There the English 
reader in particular cannot but agree with him; though 
he may deplore the fact that Aragon prefers to write without 
punctuation. The following few lines from La Nuit d’exil 
offer an example of that beauty of simplicity, with an 
underlying depth of feeling, that characterise much of Aragon’s 
later writing : 

** Reverrons-nous jamais le paradis lointain 

Les Halles l’Opéra la Concorde et le Louvre 
Ces nuits t’en souvient-il quand la nuit nous recouvre 
La nuit qui vient du coeur et n’a pas de matin.” 

Paul Eluard is another poet who in recent years appears 
to be turning towards a greater simplicity of form, a greater 
clarity of idea. In La Vie immédiate (1932) his incompre- 
hensibility and eccentricity are in evidence, mingled with a 
touch of exhibitionism : 

“C’est entendu que je hais le regne des bourgeois 

Le régne des flics et des prétres 

Je hais plus encore homme qui ne le hait pas 

Comme moi 

De toutes ses forces. 

Je crache a la face de l’homme plus petit que nature 

Qui 4 tous mes poémes ne préfére pas cette Critique de la Poésie” 


This contrasts strongly with the Eluard of Poésie ininter- 
rompue (1946), whose poetrv no longer appeals to vague 
emotions, but has more clearly defined subjects, deeper 
thought, and less eccentricity. This later Eluard is perhaps 
best characterised by Liberté, his famous poem of the 
Liberation written in a simple four-line stanza which has 
as a refrain, 


* J’écris ton nom.” 

The scope of this brief survey does not permit of the 
consideration of the works of every poet, even every great 
poet, but in addition to those discussed above mention must 
at least be made of the names of Jouve, Supervielle, Patrice 
de la Tour du Pin and Pierre Emmanuel. 

From this short study what conclusions can one reach ? 
The period of obscurity and exhibitionism in French poetry 
appears to be on the wane, and it is being replaced by 
simplicity, at times inclined to monotony through its very 
sophistication, having a tendency to be too consciously easy, 
yet at the same time capable of great beauty and real 
depth of feeling. Among the younger generation the 
Catholic tradition has its place alongside purely secular 
inspiration as with Patrice de la Tour du Pin or Jean Cayrol. 

MARGARET LEDESERT. 
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STALIN AND HIS RUSSIA 


Sratin. By Leon Trotsky. (Hollis and Carter. 25s.) THE Rear 
Sovier Russta. By David J. Dallin. (Hollis and Carter. 18s.) Tue 
STRANGE ALLIANCE. By Major-General John R. Deane. (Murray) 
18s.) ScreENTIsT in Russia. By Eric Ashby. (Penguin Books. 1s, 
Come HamMMER, CoME SIcKLE! By Sir Paul Dukes. (Cassell. tos. 6d) 
Lire In Russia. By John Lawrence. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d) 
Thomas Hardy’s Ironic Spirit should surely savour this biography of 
Stalin, which has been written by the Soviet tyrant’s most brilliant 
enemy. The very circumstances in which the book has been produced 
are dramatic. Trotsky was still at work on the text when Stalin’s long 
arm, in the shape of an assassin appointed by the G.P.U., reached out 
to his house of exile in Mexico and murdered him. Parts of the manu- 
script were destroyed in Trotsky’s struggle with his assassin. Other 
parts were stained with his blood. What remained however, was, 
enough. When Trotsky died he had practically finished the first seven 
chapters, which carry the story through most of 1917, and an important 
appendix dealing with the theoretical analysis of the Russian Revolution. 
Trotsky had also blocked out the remaining five chapters, together with 
two short supplements, had assembled much documentation and made 
extensive notes for them, and had written much of their text. Out of 
this material Mr. Charles Malamuth, the editor and translator, by intelligent 
and devoted labour has made the present volume, more than nine-tenths 
of which, it should be emphasised, Trotsky himself has written. 

As a book Stalin is at once dreary, tragic and important. It is dreary 
because its subject and purpose compel Trotsky to deal at inordinate 
length with the petty and often sordid circumstances of obscure, humour- 
less, ill-balanced men who would long since have vanished into deserved 
oblivion if events and forces vast beyond their imagining had not caught 
them up in the end in the social and political volcano of the Russian 
Revolution. Stalin is a tragic work because of the picture Trotsky 
involuntarily paints of himself: a brilliant, restless spirit, generous and 
creative but essentially undisciplined ; next to Lenin the most powerful 
practical intelligence and most effective man of action among the whole 
Bolshevist crew; a leader, mover and organiser of men, splendid in 
courage and unremitting in toil ; a compelling orator, a dazzling dialecti- 
cian and a gifted writer ; but for all that fantastically unaware of the true 
character of the forces and passions he was handling, his vision of reality 
distorted by a pernicious philosophy from which he was unable to 
escape, his understanding perplexed and largely baffled by the real nature 
of the man about whom he writes here and who in their mortal personal 
contest first worsted, then exiled, and finally slew him. 

Stalin is important, however, not for its self-portrait of Trotsky, not 
yet for its background of the atmosphere among the Bolshevists during 
the October Revolution and civil war, nor even for its help towards 
understanding of the Marxian dialectic as a most potent instrument of 
power politics. Stalin is important because of the knowledge it imparts 
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and the light it throws on Joseph Vissarionovich Djugashvili, the 
Georgian cobbler’s son who has become the most powerful of modern 
dictators. Dictatorship, during its successful phase, enjoys the privilege of 
suppressing many unpleasant facts about itself and presenting others in 
the most favourable light. Stalin has taken advantage of his position 
not only to suppress as much as possible of the discreditable truth, but 
also through his court artists and historiographers to create and broadcast 
his own legend. Occasional obscure books may have conveyed hints 
about the very different reality to the few specialists who read them ; 
but Trotsky’s is the first life of Stalin written for the general public 
which presents the essential facts with authority and knowledge. 

The picture which emerges is consistent and convincing. Trotsky 
insists again and again on Stalin’s intellectual mediocrity, his imaginative 
jejuneness, his lack of oratorial or journalistic talent, his ability to remain 
in the background and lurk in the shadows until it became clear how he 

‘could turn a situation to his own advantage. Trotsky also makes plain 
what is much more important in action: the motives and driving force 
deep in the innermost springs of character which have made Stalin what 
he is. In an impressive passage Trotsky summarises them as follows :— 

“Tt is impossible to understand Stalin and his latter-day success 
without understanding the mainspring of his personality: love of 
power, ambition, envy—active, never-slumbering envy of all who 
are more gifted, more powerful, rank higher than he. . . . There 
were any number of men on the Bolshevik staff who excelled Stalin 
in all respects but one—his concentrated ambition. . . . Psycho- 
logically, power to him was always something apart from the purpose 
which it was supposed to serve. The desire to exert his will as the 
athlete exerts his muscles, to lord it over others—that was the 
mainspring of his personality. His will thus acquired an ever- 
increasing concentration of force, swelling in aggressiveness, 
activity, range of expression, stopping at nothing.” 

Much else in Trotsky’s book richly deserves consideration and comment. 
Nothing surpasses this passage in importance. ‘‘ His will thus acquired 
an ever-increasing concentration of force, swelling in aggressiveness .. . 
stopping at nothing.” Here indeed is a clue to Soviet policy which the 
statesmen and people of the post-war West will do well to mark and 
remember. 

States and societies, like other works of man, bear on their face the 
imprint of their creators. In an important sense all of the other books 
considered in this review may be regarded as an appendix to Trotsky’s 
Stalin. Of these books Dr. Dallin’s is the most comprehensive and the 
most illuminating. Himself a Russian and a revolutionary, he returned 
to Russia from exile ten days after the October Revolution, was elected 
amember of the Moscow Soviet and served on it until 1921 with an 
interlude of arrest by the Soviet authorities in 1920. Threatened again 
With arrest, he left Russia once more in 1922 and after nearly two decades 
of wandering reached the United States-in 1940. His book is thus based _ 
upon personal knowledge of the early days of Soviet Russia, as well as 
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upon thorough study of literature published in many languages. Dr, 
Dallin is thus not a man over whose eyes propagandist wool has been 
pulled. He sees Soviet Russia clearly, and in the same essential propor- 
tions and colours as the most competent of other writers on the subject, 
Dr. Dallin describes the new social structure, the growth and expansion 
of the new upper classes—chiefly the bureaucracy, the intelligentsia, 
and their social adjuncts—the conditions and control endured by both 
industrial workers and peasantry. A long chapter discusses the fearful 
problem of forced labour—the new Soviet state slaves, whose numbers 
run to many millions and whose misery and suffering defy description, 
He examines the structure and functioning of the Communist Party and 
the rdles of the Red Army and the secret police. Lastly, he writes about 
Soviet external policy with deep understanding of the peril with whichit 
threatens the rest of the world, and which ineluctable facts have at last 
forced most of us to perceive and acknowledge. 

General Deane, an American regular soldier by profession, served 
with distinction in Washington during the war as United States’ Secretary 
of the Combined—i.e., Anglo-American—Chiefs of Staff before he was 
sent to Moscow in October, 1943, as Head of the United States’ Military 
Mission to the Soviet Union. General Deane went to Russia keen to 
achieve Soviet-American co-operation and ready. for his own part to 
make every effort to achieve it. His book is the story of how Russian 
conduct and policy helped forward his education in political reality and 
of the lessons he has drawn from his experience. His chapters on the 
history of his own mission, on the Yalta and Potsdam conferences, and 
on the negative meaning of Soviet agreement to co-operate—“‘co-operate,” 
not “‘ participate ””—in the war against Japan possess the permanent 
value of first-hand testimony about great affairs. Few, however, would 
now be disposed to share his optimism as to the possibility of getting on 
peacefully with Russia. Since General Deane is himself a realist it may 
indeed be questioned whether events since his book was written have not 
changed his own views also. 

Professor Ashby’s book also possesses the merit of first-hand experi- 
ence. An Englishman by birth and now Harrison Professor of Botany 
in the University of Manchester, Mr. Ashby held an Australian chair 
and was director of a special department set up by the Commonwealth 
Government to mobilise science more. effectively for the war when he 
was sent as a scientist to the Australian Legation in Moscow for a yeat’s 
study and observation of Soviet affairs. Scientist in Russia contains much 
information about the organisation of science and scientific education in 
the Soviet Union, and amusing sketches of the Russian atmosphere 
derived from journeys and other experiences in Russia. Some of his 
stories are horrifying, notably the account of how the scientist Vavilov 
was killed because he adhered to bourgeois genetics instead of accepting 
the Communist version of this science. More practically important is 
Professor Ashby’s conclusion that some Russian scientists and sections 
of Soviet science are as able and well-organised as any in the West—@ 
point of especial importance in connection with atomic physics. 
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Sir Paul Dukes was educated in Russia before the Revolution, his 
knowledge of Russian is wide and fluent,and much experience with discus- 
sion groups, largely in the Services, has shown him the main gaps in pop- 
ular knowledge and understanding of Russia and Soviet policy. In Come 


- Hammer, Come Sickle ! he has written an admirable popular explanation 


of Soviet policy and conduct, disentangling realities and historical truths 
from the distortions in which Communist propagandists throughout the 
world have sought to conceal them. He also recounts certain facts which 
are little known or have been generally forgotten; for example, that 
when the Soviet invasion of Finland began in the autumn of 1939 the 
commissars then attached to the Red Army had been ordered to tell the 
troops they indoctrinated that “‘the occupation of Finland was really 
the beginning of the world revolution ”—a point which Soviet banners 
seen at the time (the photograph of one is reproduced in this book) 
drove home by showing the Hammer and Sickle imposed on the whole 
world. 

Mr. John Lawrence was British press attaché in Russia during the 
greater part of the war. On his title page he quotes an exhortation by 
Stalin. ‘‘-Tell the truth about the Soviet Union,” Stalin said. ‘“‘ Russia 
is not perfect. Nothing in this world is perfect. There are many things 
I would like to see different. But if you tell the complete story I shall be 
satisfied.” This would be excellent counsel—if only Mr. Lawrence had 
carried it out instead of writing about most things couleur de rose and 
eschewing all subjects which might be offensive to Communists or fellow- 
travellers. ‘* Tell the truth about the Soviet Union.” Yes; but for that 
truth one must turn to Dr. Dallin, and not to Mr. Lawrence. 


The important book, Forced Labour in Soviet Russia, by Dr. David 
J. Dallin and Boris I. Nicolaevsky (Hollis and Carter) was discussed at 
length in our February issue, on pp. 150-155. We regret that the price, 
25s., Was not stated, 


JAPAN IN DEFEAT 


THE Pucenrx Cup. By John Morris. (Cresset Press. 125. 6d.) This 
is the first serious book by an English writer on post-war Japan. Nearly 
ten year’s concern with Japanese life—five of them as lecturer on English 
literature at one of Tokyo’s universities—formed part of Mr. Morris’s 
qualifications at the time of his return to Japan in January, 1946, for a 
six month’s visit. As special correspondent of the B.B.C., nearly all 
doors were opened to him. The men he saw included General 
MacArthur, Mr. Yoshida, then Prime Minister, Admiral Nomura, the 
last Japanese ambassador in Washington before the war and a former 
president of the Peers’ School in Tokyo, former colleagues, students and 
friends of his own, and a large number of other people. He travelled 
extensively. The present book skims the cream of all these experiences 
and adds Mr. Morris’s reflections upon them. It also contains fresh and 
often colourful impressions of other countries in the Far East—especially 
the Philippines and Siam—which were visited by the author on his way 
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out and home. A skilled and agreeable writer, Mr. Morris makes his rulers 
text interesting even when his views do not win assent. What, then,§ °° 
is the picture of Japan that emerges? The first point is that physial§ ' © 
destruction in the cities has been terrible. In Tokyo practically every. West 
thing has gone except the hard core of solid modern buildings forming selfis 
perhaps 10 per cent. of the city ; otherwise, “all you see for miles around § ‘P* 
is . . . a vast sea of ashes ; no bits of walls, no cellars even ; just ashes,” West 
As Tokyo is, so are Japan’s other cities, with the solitary exception of tradi 
Kyoto, the former capital and residence of the Emperor, which has § °°" 
mercifully been spared. The second point is that the Japanese appear 

singularly unresentful towards the Allies who occupy their country, 

and in particular towards the Americans, who meted out this fearful THE 
fate to them. Mr. Morris distinguishes between outward friendlines § Y°? 
and private criticism before reaching this conclusion; but reach it he of F 
does, if cautiously and with due reserve. The third point is that there Plan 
has been little if any fundamental change in the Japanese attitude towards Loc 
their government and their country. One reason for this is the Japanese hanc 


“ feeling that democracy gives the individual complete freedom to behave 
as he wishes, but implies no obligations ”—an interpretation “to a 
large extent due to the individual behaviour of their present overlords.” 
Another reason is the deep and passionate patriotism of the Japanese, 
as expressed very clearly to Mr. Morris by Hidezo Toyama, the only 
surviving son of the late Mitsuru Toyama, the moving spirit in many of 
Japan’s pre-war ultra-nationalistic secret societies. 

The Japanese have always been a peculiar and a tenacious people. 
Both qualities are evidenced in the famous Ryuganji rock garden neat 
Kyoto, which Mr. Morris during this trip visited for the second time. 
This garden, which lies within a small walled enclosure, consists solely 
of ground strewn with a whitish sand raked very fine, its surface broken 
by about a dozen large rocks of fantastic shape. There are no trees, 
no flowers, no living thing except a little moss growing in cracks between 
the stones. Though for full appreciation (Mr. Morris suggests) some 
understanding of the principles of Zen Buddhism is required, in sensitive 
people, even though not so equipped, the extreme simplicity produces 4 
feeling of complete harmony. In its kind the Ryuganji garden is pet 


fection. And it has remained unchanged through all the storms and ha 
turmoils of Japanese life since the artist Soami produced it towards the § * 
end of the 15th century. pl: 
Where else in the world could such a garden be produced? Wher § 
else in the world would it survive unchanged through the violent changes Sc 
of nearly five centuries? Mr. Morris takes his title from a little saké cup § ™ 
which he found in the ashes of his former Tokyo home. This cup, one of 
of a set from which he and his friends used to drink, became for him “a § P* 
symbol of all that is best in Japan ; both a symbol and a promise that the J 
best will survive.” Perhaps; but Westerners who believe and desire 
this will do well to remember the passion and violence of the Japanese , 


character, the intensely self-centred quality of Japanese national feeling, 
and the boundless reserves of loyalty to accepted ends on which the 
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rulers of Japan have always been able to rely. The Japanese problem 
is to apply or transform these characteristics—every one of them good in 
its own way—so that they may serve the larger interests of mankind. 
Westerners who have abandoned their own standards for the dissolute 
selfishness which, under the guise of “‘ democracy,” the Japanese rightly 
reprehend, can contribute nothing to a solution of that problem. The 
West can help Japan only out of the richness of its own tradition, a 
tradition finally neither scientific nor materialistic but in the ultimate 
sources of its strength spiritual and Christian. 


PLANNING CLOUD-CUCKOO-TOWN 


THE REDEVELOPMENT OF CENTRAL AREAS (Stationery Office, 125. 6d.), 
we ate told, is the first of a series of handbooks dealing with the technique 
of planning to be published by the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning. These handbooks are stated to be primarily for the use of 
Local Authorities’ Planning Offices and Consultants. The present 
handbook is concerned with the more important technical problems 
involved in the redevelopment of central areas, which in any particular 
town is that portion which contains the principal commercial streets 
and usually the main public buildings, and which comprises the core of 
the town’s business and civic life. A hypothetical provincial town of 
about a quarter of a million provides the basis of the handbook’s con- 
clusions and recommendations. Special attention has been given to the 
redevelopment of war-damaged central areas, a problem obviously at 
present of urgent importance. The handbook is elaborate and expen- 
sively produced, comprising about a hundred double-column pages 
with many diagrams in colour and black-and-white. It is not wholly 
divorced from reality, for an early paragraph does point out that “ every 
town was originally located on a particular site because of some military 
ot trading advantages” (italics ours). But after this bow to the real 
world, the authors of the handbook almost never emerge from their 
ivory tower. ‘Their intellectual isolation is astonishing. We live in a 
world where war is a continuing threat and the atomic bomb a largely 
unmeasured menace. The scars of our war-ravaged cities give silent 
warning to all who desire to understand. Yet not once does this official 
handbook allude to the dangers and problems of future war and atomic 
attack or so much as hint that these factors must occupy an outstanding 
place in any realistic schemes of urban redevelopment. Neither is any 
attention paid explicitly to the economics and finance of redevelopment. 
Some common-sense official guidance to these problems is doubtless 
necessary. But this handbook is the product of a Cloud-Cuckoo-Land 
of architectural drawing-boards and unlimited coloured pencils. A 
people fighting like ourselves for livelihood and life cannot afford such 
irrelevant extravagances. 


CHURCHILL ON MARLBOROUGH 


MarisorouGH : His Lirz AND Times. By Winston Churchill. Books I 
and II. (Harrap. sos.) This reprint of Mr. Churchill’s life of the first 
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Duke of Marlborough is timely and welcome. Nearly fifteen years have 
passed since first publication of the first of the four volumes in which this 
great biography originally appeared, and nearly ten years since publication 
of the fourth and final volume. A decade went to the writing of this 
book, during which, Mr. Churchill tells us, his own impression of 
Marlborough’s “ size and power” grew with study. The decade since 
the book was completed, overflowing as it has been. with events as 
tumultuous and fateful as any in our island story, has similarly enlarged 
his contemporaries’ view of Mr. Churchill’s own qualities. In important 
respects the book is indeed strangely prophetic. Mr. Churchill, it is true, 
did not “‘ command the armies of Europe . . . for ten campaigns,” nor 
did he fight “‘ four great battles and many important actions.” But what 
Mr. Churchill wrote about Marlborough applied within less than ten years 
in essentials to himself: “ Upon his person centred the union of nearly 
twenty confederate states. He held the Grand Alliance together no less 
by his diplomacy than by his victories. . . . His comprehension of the 
war extended to all theatres, and his authority alone secured design and 
concerted action.” There is also a parallel—happily much less close— 
between the way in which Mr. Churchill, like the great Captain-General, 
after services of incalculable merit during war, was cast aside with the 
approach of peace. 

In Marlborough, however, the reader is concerned not with Mr, 
Churchill as a war-leader, but with his brilliant gifts as a writer and with 
the scene and story that he recounts and describes. The present reprint 
provides ample material for judgment. While lacking the sumptuousness 
and most of the illustrations which adorned the earlier edition, it contains 
the whole text, with all maps and plans, as presented in the original four 
volumes, and offers the reader more than 2,000 pages, or about a million 
words, of narrative, well printed in good type readably spaced on the page, 
This great canvas covers much more than Marlborough’s personal life, 
Only half a volume comprising fewer than 500 pages is required for a full 
and splendid account of his first fifty-two years, including his rise under’ 
three successive sovereigns to general recognition as the leading English- 
man of his time. It is the remaining twenty years, when Marlborough’s 
life and responsibilities coincided with the main stream of English and 
European history, that fill three-quarters of Mr. Churchill’s pages. 

No proper discussion is possible in the space now available of either 
the personal or the more general portions of this narrative. On the 
personal side Mr. Churchill has written a noble vindication of his kinsman, 
neither concealing nor condoning his faults, but rescuing the truth about 
them from dusty specialist pages, setting them in the perspective of 
Marlborough’s character and conduct as a whole, and rightly defending 
his reputation from the partiality, the slander and the venom of the worst 
literary foes a great English man of action has ever had. Not less impor 
tant than this defence of his hero’s honour is Mr. Churchill’s account of 
the great panorama of politics and passion within which Marlborough 
lived and moved. Detail is necessary for understanding the deeds of 
great men of affairs. Mr. Churchill gives this detail. The conduct of 
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such men is often best grasped when recounted or explained in their own 
words or the words of intimates and contemporaries. Mr. Churchill fully 
recognises this and wherever possible lets Marlborough and his fellow. 
actors speak for themselves—often, incidentally, in words printed for the 
first time from the original documents, a fact which alone makes 
Marlborough an indispensable source of original material for its period, 
Even this is not all. Mr. Churchill enlarges his readers’ debt to him by 
masterly analyses of the personalities and forces at work in the European 
scene such as only a man could have written who had himself borne heavy 
responsibilities in closest contact with the supreme affairs of state. His 
accounts of the history and art of warfare in the early eighteenth century 
are already classical. Even more remarkable are his observations about 
war itself. On this subject Napoleon may occasionally have spoken more 
epigrammatically ; no one has written with deeper understanding than 
Mr. Churchill about the incalculable responsibilities of its conduct. 

So much as regards substance. As regards writing, Mr. Churchill's 
style is sometimes crisp, direct and vivid, sometimes flowing and orotund, 
always forceful and effective. As regards structure—in a work of this 
scale a sure test of mastery—Mr. Churchill has composed with a fine 
architectonic eye, producing as a result a pageant of prose at once splendid 
and inspiring in its proportion, its complexity and its balance. First 
impressions have deepened with time: we can now see beyond the 
peradventure of a doubt that here indeed is a magnificent biography ofa 
man who was one of the greatest of English statesmen and one of the 


supreme masters of war of all time. May the story of Mr. Churchill’s own 
life be told when the time comes with corresponding understanding and 
splendour. 


THE BATTLE FOR LIFE 


I Ficur to Live. By Robert Boothby. (Victor Gollancz Ltd. 215) 
Mr. Boothby’s latest book, I Fight to Live, will create great interest at the 
present time, for in the course of it he discusses some of the most urgent 
problems of the post-war world. He surveys in fact the economic, 
political, and social conditions which during the past 25 years have led 
up to the present situation. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first being in the form of 
an autobiography. Much that occurred between the two wars is apt to 
be forgotten in the light of the shattering events which have taken place 
since. Yet only by careful study of these years can we hope to get some 
understanding of what were the causes which led up to the second 
world disaster. Mr. Boothby gives us an extremely readable and illumi 


nating inside picture of the political world of that time, with some Mit 


brilliant sketches of the principal actors. The folly of the policy thea 
pursued, both at home and abroad, seems only too appallingly obvious 
now, yet it cannot be too often brought to public notice, for many of 
the mistakes seem easily repeated. Mr. Boothby does not attempt to 
whitewash his own party from their share of guilt, and indeed he with 
the National Review and a scattered few opposed government policy. 
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Mr. Boothy has taken a leading part in the recent economic debates , 
and he devotes a good deal of the second part of his book to this subject. 
It is impossible not to be impressed by the conviction and strength of his 
arguments, which he put to such good use in his courageous fight 
against the first American Loan. Acknowledging the necessity in the 
modern world for a planned economy, he is at the same time passionately 
opposed to the unnecessary controls which cramp incentive and indi- 
vidual enterprise. A solution must be found in which the two things 
can exist side by side. Mr. Boothby also points out that Britain will 
not find recovery in becoming dependent upon America, but only by 
a closer economic and political alliance with the Empire and the 
Western countries of Europe. 

There is much to think about in the closing chapters of this book. 
Having looked clearly at the dark aspect of the world to-day, with its 
raging conflict of ideologies, Mr. Boothby goes on to propound his own 
faith. ‘‘' The Faith of a Democrat,” as he calls it. The independent 
moderation of his mind is a refreshing contrast to the violent outpourings 
which we hear so often, and which are apt to obscure the essential truths 
of life from our eyes. With Mr. Boothby let us set before ourselves the 
unchanging ideals of “‘ justice, decency, toleration and humanity.” 
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SOME MODERN VERSE 


CoLLECTED Porms. By Theodore Maynard. (Messrs. Macmillan g 
Co, Ltd. 15s.) Porms or A SourH AFrRIcan. By A. Vine Hall. (Juta 
& Co. Ltd., Cape Town ; The Southern Hemisphere Publications 
Johannesburg ; Longman’s, Green & Co. Ltd., London, New York 
Toronto. tos. 6d.) Home Acarn. By Guy Schofield. (Williams) 

‘ Norgate. 3s. 6d.) Mr. Maynard’s many admirers will be very glad} 
see the appearance of this collection of his poems. ‘ This book has aq 
admirable introduction by Mr. Alfred Noyes, and it is difficult to ada: 
anything to what he has already said. Mr. Maynard’s poetry has a qué i 
which is rare to-day, and sets him apart from the majority of mod 
poets. This may be seen in the steadfast faith and quiet hope w 
shines like a bright light through all his works. The lucidity of his 
comes as a relief, and through it he rises to moments of great lyri 
beauty. There is throughout a constant striving after the ideals of 
beauty and truth, which are obscured from so many eyes to-day. 

Mr. Vine Hall’s poetry is already well known in South Africa, afd! 
we see all too little in this country of the literary work which is beitig: 

_ produced in the Dominions. There is a wide diversity in his collected 
verse, which ranges from the poems written for the children to such wot 
as Table Mountain, with its fine descriptive passages. In the longer poet 
at the end of the book Mr. Vine Hall gives us a fine picture of his country 
which is born out of his own love and understanding. 

Mr. Schofield has chosen for the theme of his poem a problem whi 
is very much with us all to-day, The problem of the returned soldi 
trying to adapt himself to the changed conditions of life and thought 
this shattered world. The poet turns away from the perplexities of | 
outer world into himself, there to build a new philosophy which is bas 
on unchanging values. Refreshed in spirit he turns to face life with 
mind reawakened to the beauties and fundamental truths which canst 
be destroyed. The theme is not an original one, but it is strengthened I 
the conviction and unpretentious simplicity of the writing. 
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